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OPENING OF THE SPRING COACHING SEASON 


Coaching in the vicinity of the great cities is one of the favorite spring sports. The trips begin with the coming of the first warm days, and 
are evidence of the prophecy that no amount of automobiling will ever bring coaching into disfavor 
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COMMENT 


Tur relations between the lieutenant-general of the 
army and his immediate superiors are now frankly 
hostile. The House of Representatives having request- 
ed the President to transmit to it copies of all corre- 
spondence touching General Miles’s request to be as- 
signed to duty in the Philippines, the President com- 
plied. It cannot be said that these papers place the 
general in an enviable position. They show that his 
plan was not only grotesque and crude, but that it 
was based on charges of cruelty made against the 
military administration, and upon the assumption that 
both General Chatfee and the Taft commission are in- 
competent. General Miles’s application was dated 
February 17, and the Secretary of War endorsed it 
unapproved March 5. On March 6 the President ap- 
proved of Mr. Root’s finding. This was supposed to 
close the incident; but General Miles did not permit 
it to rest. On March 24, after the introduction of 
the House resolution, he reviewed the action of his 
commander-in-chief, the President. This conduct is 
without precedent in the history of military disci- 
pline. In his reply he justified his criticism of the 
conduct of the war as of “ marked severity.” by re- 
ferring to a letter written February 7, 1902, by Gov- 
ernor Taft to Secretary Root. In the course of this 
reply General Miles made the extraordinary state- 
ment that it was he who induced the Cubans to send 
their commissioners to Washington pending the con- 
sideration of their constitution, with the result of se- 


curing the adoption of the Platt amendment. Mr. 
Root says, in reply, that he never heard General 
Miles’s name in connection with the transaction. Nor, 


indeed, did any one else until the publication of the 
general's own assertion, 


In his response to General Miles’s assertions, Secre- 
tary Root shows further that General Miles’s desires 
and requests for service in the East have been wholly 
in conflict with the plans of the administration. In 
1900 he asked to be sent to China to command 15,000 
troops there, all to be withdrawn from the Philip- 
pines, although General MacArthur had reported that 
not a single additional regiment could be spared from 
the islands. As Mr. Root says, such a force was also 
unnecessary by at least two-thirds of the number, ex- 
cept for the purpose of making the American force 
in China larger than that of any other power in or- 
der that the American general might claim the su- 
preme command of the allied forces. Indeed, General 
Miles actually requested that the command be obtained 
for him. Here his personal ambition brought him in 
direct contlict with the policy of President McKinley 
and Secretary Hay-—a policy which has received the 
approval of the civilized world. Mr. 
from General Miles’s own application that he did de- 
sire, notwithstanding his denfal in his second communi- 
cation, to supersede both General Chaffee and Governor 
Taft, and to become practically the military dictator of 
the archipelago. The Secretary further states that 
General Miles’s reference to Governor Taft’s letter of 
February 7, making charges against the military ad- 
ministration in Tayabas, was improper, because it 
assumes that the charges are true, although they are 
now under investigation by General Chaffee. The 
mildest comment one can make on this affair is that 
the general in command of the army has set a very 
had example to the service. He is charged with the 
task of promoting and maintaining discipline, but is 


Root also shows 
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himself in a state of chronic insubordination. The 
question raised by himself is whether his retirement 
is not essential for the good of the service. 





In case of General Miles’s retirement, who will suc- 
ceed him? This is a question which is intensely in- 
teresting in military circles, and is agitating a good 
many civilians. A pretty general guess is that Gen- 
eral Corbin will succeed to the lieutenant-generalship 
and the command. Another guess is that General 
Wood will be the fertunate officer. These conjectures 
are not only wide of the mark, but very thoughtless. 
General Corbin is adjutant-general, and will probably 
remain so until he retires. He is the most powerful 
and influential man in the army, because of his re- 
lations to the Secretary of War and his usefulness to 
him. But there is no intention of giving him the 
command. General Wood is a brigadier-general, sixth 
on the list. In order to place him at the head of the 
army the President would be obliged to jump him over 
the heads of four major - generals, Young, Chaffee, 
MacArthur, and Wheaton, all excellent soldiers, and 
five brigadier-generals, Wade, Merriam, Bates, Davis, 
and Sumner, all older soldiers, and some of them at 
least more approved soldiers, than General Wood, who 
would probably be the first to acknowledge the in- 
justice of such a promotion as some of the gossips 
have determined on for him. General Wood is prob- 
ably not to have any further unusual promotion. His 
services in Cuba are highly esteemed by the President, 
who is also firmly convinced that he has in him the 
makings of a fine soldier, but the fact is also recog- 
nized that he has already received a very large reward 
in the brigadier-generalship, and that he can well 
afford from this time on to take his promotion regu- 
larly by seniority. While we are on this subject it 
may not be amiss to venture the suggestion that Major 
Tasker H. Bliss, of the Subsistence Department, tem- 
porary collector at Havana, is very likely to receive 
an early brigadier-generalship. 


The other day Mr. Richardson, the Democratic lead- 
er in the House, moved-an investigation as to the 
truth of a report made by one Captain W. Christmas 
to the Danish government, touching his services to 
that government in trying to sell to the United States 
the Danish West Indies. The report, at Mr. Richard- 
son’s request, was printed in full in the Congressional 
Record, and a committee, consisting of Messrs. Dal- 
zell, Hitt, Cousins, McCall, Richardson, Dinsmore, and 
Cowherd, was appointed to investigate the truth of 
the charges. On its face the report bears evidence 
that it is the work of an ill-balanced mind. It opens 
with an account of the author’s boyish interest in 
the islands. He then narrates his efforts, in connec- 
tion with a German syndicate, to improve the harbor 
at St. John. Then he discovers that in 1897 certain 
influential Danes had endeavored to sell the islands 
to this country, but that negotiations were broken off 
by the war. After the war he takes up this project 
himself, confessedly without the authority of the Da- 
nish government, but endeavoring to secure from the 
prime minister permission to expend 10 per cent. of 
the purchase price in bribery,—the percentage which 
he understood was agreed upon for that nefarious pur- 
pose in the negotiations of 1897. 





All the time this was taking place the prime minis- 
ter of Denmark was sneering at his project, but evi- 
dently wanted te sell or transfer the islands to this 
country. He confessed to Christmas that the whole- 
sale corruption of our politicians shocked him, and 
he clearly believed that bribery was necessary. So 
Christmas came, unauthorized, but hopeful. He chose 
T. and W. Seligman for his bankers: procured a letter 
of introduction to President McKinley from Mr. 
Scott, the ship-builder of San Francisco; became ac- 
quainted with Abner McKinley and his partner, Col- 
onel William Brown, and Neils Gron, besides several 
others, all of whom he says he bribed. He met the 
President, who talked to him until they were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of six Indian chiefs. Then he 
says he went to Secretary Hay, who, when he was told 
of Christmas’s German syndicate, remarked, “ They are 
trying to sneak into the West Indies, are they?” Sub- 
sequently Admiral Bradford told this ambassador 
without credentials that he would report ,in favor of 
his St. John harbor project; Mr. Hay tiptoed out 
into the hall with him. and asked the stranger to go 
to Denmark on a secret mission with one of the many 
diplomats whom he keeps on hand, and confided in 
him the momentous fact that he meant to have the 
islands, and would demand them if he could not secure 
them by negotiation. Then he went to London, picked 
up Mr. White, our embassy’s secretary there, who went 
“incognito” with him to Copenhagen, all under in- 
structions from the eager and confiding Mr. Hay. 
While in Copenhagen, Christmas experienced the ill 
effects resulting from arousing a woman’s jealousy. 
The woman was the mother of Mr. Brun, Danish min- 
ister to the United States, who had been kept igno- 
rant of the affair. However, the affair marched, and 
the prime minister, because he found “ political con- 
ditions in America horrible,” agreed to Christmas’s 
briberies. Such is a part of the man’s story. 


Christmas has naively admitted that White was 
in a playful mood, and received an offer from the 
Danish government. All the time he was afraid of 


Brown and Gron, but eventually promised them two- 
thirds of the 10-per-cent. fund. 


He had as a near 









friend Mr. C. W. Knox, very close to Senator Hanna: 
he gave expensive dinners; he put articles in the pa- 
pers; he brought about the sale of the islands; he was 
the man; in the language of the United States, he 
was “it.” But the jealousy of the Bruns unhorsed 
him. The minister circulated the report that Christ- 
mas had been dismissed from the Danish navy in dis- 
grace, and that was a true story. Christmas admits 
it. Senator Lodge and Secretary Hay advised him to 
depart, and this was a cruel blow from Mr. Lodge, who, 
Christmas says, ‘is the most respected member of the 
Senate, and who, of all the political persons I have 
met in America, is the only one who cannot be 
bribed.” Christmas is out of pocket, and wants some- 
thing from the Danish government, and Mr. Richard- 
son is willing to spread this sorry stuff at large in the 
Record. Of course the whole episode is not worth 
dignifying with a denial, and it is only a mind eager 
for scandal that can credit any of it. 

Signor Marconi’s companies will have some diffi- 
culties in monopolizing the earth, the sea, and the sky. 
The German governinent has all along been alive to the 
consequences that would come from a single sy&tem 
being able to claim world-rights for wireless telegra- 
phy. It has given every aid to Professor Slaby and 
Count Arco in their efforts to create an independent 
system, and the belief is prevalent that the German 
experimenters have been much more successful in their 
efforts in syntonizing, or “ tuning,” the instruments in 
pairs, so as to avoid a mix-up of messages. Be this 
as it may, a number of interceptions in the work- 
ing of the Marconi and other systems, recently, show 
most clearly that the problem of secrecy is not yet 
selved. Even when it is, the likelihood seems to be 
that not more than one company could operate at 
long distances, except by mutual agreement with oth- 
ers. The Hertz waves bear a good deal of likeness to 
sound-waves, and the problem of syntonous action is 
like signalling between a pair of pianos damped down. 
Only the corresponding notes respond. Obviously, the 
number of notes which can be employed is limited. 
The nearer each note is in number of vibrations to 
its next neighbor, the greater the danger of a blur. 
So the scale of Hertz waves can only be divided up 
into a certain number of “ notes,” and if two sets of 
instruments be tuned too closely together, the one will 
intercept or foul the messages from the other. Such 
at least is the present difficulty, and as the Marconi 
system is now working to distances of above 1000 
miles, and as the messages radiate in every direc- 
tion, all over the earth, it is easy to see that the Corn- 
wall station can make trouble in Berlin if it is suc- 
cessful in reaching New York. The German govern- 
iment, besides the measures it has taken to prevent a 
Marconi monopoly in that empire, has now addressed 
a note to our sleepyheads at Washington, calling at- 
tention to the need of an international convention. 
Meanwhile England has advised the Marconi company 
to keep off the grass within its domains, as the work- 
ing of the big stations interferes with the use of wire- 
less instruments on board all British ships. The im- 
portance of the matter is clear. Transoceanic sig- 
nalling without wires is now an accomplished fact. 
Sending messages all over the earth, from London 
to Calcutta or Hong-kong, is merely a question of 
time. As these columns have repeatedly pointed out, 
not a single essential feature of the wireless appa- 
ratus is Marconi’s invention, nor patented nor patent- 
able. When one compares the admirable work of the 
French government, under Lieutenant Tissot, the work 
of Slaby and Arco with the direct backing of the 
German government, and the activity of the British 
authorities, in both the telegraph department and the 
Admiralty, the sloth of our people at Washington 
seems ill in keeping with the American spirit. Mr. 
Tesla makes large claims for his system, but up to 
the present time, so far as we are aware, no American 
has produced an original system publicly shown to be 
capable of sending a wireless message. This fact may 
be worth the attention of such investors as feel an in- 
clination to dabble in the various enterprises so lav- 
ishly advertised in the daily press. 


The Manchurian convention has at last been signed 
at Peking. This is an undoubted triumph for Russian 
diplomacy, and in particular for M. Lessar, the Tsar’s 
minister to the Celestial Court. A few days ago we 
were reading confident promises that China, fortified 
by the sense of Anglo-Japanese protection, would re- 
fuse to sign the convention, and that Russia would 
he compelled either to let Manchuria slip through her 
fingers, or, by holding its three provinces, give the 
new alliance a cause for war. Both predictions have 
been falsified. China has signed the convention, and 
Russia has herself fixed, a date, or rather a series of 
dates, for her complete and unconditional withdrawal 
from Manchuria. The terms of the convention are 
that Russia will, on the ratification of the treaty 
three months hence, evacuate the southern Manchurian 
province, of which Mukden, the sacred ancestral city 
of the Manchus, is the capital; that six months later 
she will leave the central province of Kirin; and 
six months after that she will complete her with- 
drawal by evacuating the northern province of Tsit- 
sikar. Needless to say, she obtains material and moral 
guarantees for the safety of her Manchurian Rail- 
way, and her forts at Port Arthur and Dalny, the 
outlet of Neu-chwang; and the gradual withdrawal of 
her troops, thus spread over nearly two years, will 
give her ample time to fortify as many points along 
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the line as she may think necessary for its complete 
security. Thus Russia has gained her end: an ice- 
free port on the Pacific. This solution is a great re- 
lief to the Tsar’s government, which never desired to 
keep Manchuria, for the following excellent reasons: 
Manchuria, with an area equal to Austria-Hungary, 
has a population of about twenty millions, hardly a 
million of whom belong to the Manchu Tartar race, 
the rest being Chinese colonists. Now Russia is not 
at present in a position to undertake the government 
of twenty millions of Chinese; and, much more, she 
has no desire to have her Siberian, Amurian, and 
Ussurian provinees overrun by enterprising and all- 
absorbing Celestials, who would seize on all the agri- 
cultural lands destined for Russian colonists, and 
greatly weaken Russia’s hold on the Far East. For 
this reason the acquisition of Manchuria would be a 
loss rather than a gain—a loss which only military 
necessity would induce Russia to accept. 


The Ways and Means Committee has at last suc- 
ceeded in producing a little’ relief bill for Cuba. Un- 
der its provisions, a cut of 20 per cent. of the Dingley 
rates is to be made on Cuban products coming to this 
country. This concession, however, is conditioned on 
a reciprocal grant of a 20-per-cent. reduction on our 
products imported into Cuba, and on the adoption 
by the new republic of the immigration and contract- 
labor laws of the United States. All efforts to add 
general tariff provisions or to increase the amount of 
relief were voted down in the committee. As we go 
to press, the bill is under consideration in the House 
of Representatives, and will doubtless pass as it was 
reported. The Speaker rules that the motion to amend 
by removing the differential on refined sugar is not 
germane, and there are not enough insurgents left to 
sustain an appeal from his decision, which practically 
excludes all amendments. When the vote on the bill 
comes to be taken, more than half the Democrats will 
vote with the Republican majority, so that the bill 
will pass as it stands. It is so small a measure of re- 
lief that it really amounts to next to nothing. So 
strong and obstinate, however, was the opposition to 
the grant of any relief to Cuba that the reporting of 
the bill is something of a triumph for the President. 
It is hoped and expected, however, that the Senate 
will increase the rate of relief. If it does not, the 
measure will not be a real keeping of our promise to 
the island, and the Cubans will be tempted to agitate 
for immediate annexation. It is even suggested that 
the new government will not be eager, in view of such 
a small concession as this, to enter into the treaties 
contemplated by the Platt amendment. The limit of 
time is especially objectionable to the Cubans, and, it 
will be noticed, does not apply to the reciprocal grant 
to us. 

The resignation of Pension-Commissioner H. Clay 
Evans is regretted by all who are familiar with his 
administration of the arduous and delicate tasks of 
his office, and who approve of the stern and unflinch- 
ing sense of duty manifested by him. Commissioner 
Evans brought’ to the discharge of his duties both 
character and intelligence, and won the hearty esteem 
of all who had business relations with his office, with 
the exception of one class. The real old soldier, the 
honest pensioner, the G. A. R. man who is not in 
the veteran business for politics, or for any other self- 
ish reason, had confidence that Mr. Evans was just 
and fearless. The man who looked upon the pension 
list as a roll of honor knew that the Commissioner 
was doing his utmost to keep up the standard and 
to purify the roll. But the pension shark, the pre- 
tended soldier, the veteran who had never seen a bat- 
tle, the girl widow of an aged and broken soldier, the 
dishonest attorney, often a disbarred attorney, have 
done their utmost to drive out the Commissioner and 
to make his life miserable. Mr. McKinley not only 
stood by him, but more than once insisted on his re- 
maining when Mr. Evans desired to go. Mr. McKin- 
ley did not believe that the G. A. R. talk was gen- 
uine, and on the night of the election of 1900 point- 
ed out to Mr. Evans the gains which had been made 
by the Republicans in several Congressional districts 
which contained a large soldier vote. Mr. Evans 
does not go willingly. He would be glad to remain to 
accomplish his task, but the war of the professional 
veterans has recently been waged with renewed bitter- 
ness, and he felt that his continued presence was an 
embarrassment to the administration. It is to be re- 
gretted that his sensitiveness was permitted to de- 
prive the government and the country of so efficient 
an officer, and of so admirable an example of unself- 
ish devotion to stern and often disagreeable duty. 


The appointment of Mr. James R. Garfield to fill 
the vacaney in the Civil Service Commission occa- 
stoned by the resignation of Mr. Rodenberg makes 
that commission solidly in favor of the law which it 
administers. Strangely enough, this has rarely been 
true of it before, although Mr. Rodenberg, like many 
of his predecessors, had been brought to see the vir- 
tues of the reform by actual experience with its work- 
Ings. Mr. Garfield, however, has long been a worker 
in the cause, and will bring the enthusiasm of absolute 
faith as well as vigorous youth and large intelli- 
gence. to the discharge of his duties. He is the sec- 
ond son of President Garfield—his elder brother, Harry, 
having been offered the place which he now accepts. 
At the time the President was shot, the new com- 
missioner and his brother were students at Williams 
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College, where the father was graduated. The Presi- 
dent had just started on his way to attend Commence- 
ment and to visit his sons. James is now one of the 
trustees of the college. He is a lawyer of promise, and 
has been a force in politics on the side of good govern- 
ment. He was the author of the corrupt-practices act 
in Ohio, which the corruptionists have just repealed. 
The Civil Service Commission is now one of the 
strongest, as it is one of the most important, institu- 
tions of the government. 





Women’s clubs are beginning to fully realize their 
responsibility and power as a factor in progressive 
civilization. Included in the subjects to be discussed 
at the biennial meeting of the National Federation in 
May at Los Angeles are those of civic improvements 
in general and certain social betterments in particu- 
lar. Amongst these the problem of the sweat-shop 
system is to be especially presented. This is an im- 
portant step in the right direction, Men have thus 
far failed to do away with the abuses of the system. 
They have been handicapped by the very indifference 
of women, who have continued to buy sweat-shop 
clothing without any realization of the significance of 
their action. Women are the buyers, the direct con- 
sumers, and what they demand will always be sup- 
plied. Something has already been accomplished in 
the matter through their interest, but much remains to 
be done, and it is probably by women that it will be 
done. That they have the influence is a self-evident 
fact; whether they know how to use this influence to 
its possible extent—whether they will come to regard 
it as an instrument whose technical direction is a sci- 
ence, a scalpel worse than useless save in the hands 
of a skilled surgeon—remains to be proven. That it 
will be proven we have no iota of doubt. Those or- 
ganizations of intelligent gentlewomen which started 
out as reading, writing, and sewing clubs will before 
long be found in the forefront of the most practical 
and valuable champions of improved civilization. 

The conviction and sentence of Neely, Reeves, and 
Rathbone have stirred up some of the politicians who 
have been endeavoring to protect two of them. The 
friends of Rathbone, especially, backed by two Senators, 
are making strong demonstrations, and are insisting 
that their faverite is an honest man, who is the victim 
of a conspiracy. Nothing can be further from the 
truth, however, than the charge that the President 
and General Wood deliberately set about to compass 
the destruction of Rathbone. This man was the friend 
and supporter of Mr. Hanna in the latter’s Senatorial 
contest, and was, unfortunately, not to be found when 
the Senate committee wanted him for a witness. Then 
he went to Cuba, and became virtually Postmaster- 
General of the island. Now he stands convicted of 
plundering the Cuban postal revenues, in company 
with Neely and Reeves, of a very large sum of money, 
supposed to be about equal to the sum of the fines 
imposed upon the three. He had a fair trial under 
the forms of the Spanish law, and was defended by the 
ablest counsel in the land. This government simply 
did al! in its power te aid in bringing to justice its 
own officers who were charged with robbing the people 
whose welfare’ and property were in its charge. It 
surrendered Neely, and, the Supreme Court having de- 
clared Cuba to be foreign territory, Governor-General 
Woed saw that the accused were brought before the 
tribunal. He also saw that they were well cared for, 
and, as a matter of fact, they were treated with more 
than ordinary consideration. They have been regu- 
larly convicted and sentenced, notwithstanding a strong 
pressure upon the President and General Wood to per- 
mit Rathbone to escape. This same influence is now 
seeking Rathbone’s pardon, which will not be granted, 
although the heavy sentences of all three will be miti- 
gated to bring them more into relation with the pen- 
alties provided for in American law. Reeves will 
probably escape any punishment, as his testimony for 
the state was essential to the prosecution. All who 
are familiar with the case and the men believe that 
the Senators are mistaken in their estimate of Rath- 
bone’s character. 

Now that the world has been enriched by a large 
number of beautiful buildings in which public libraries 
are to be housed, it. is perhaps natural that there 
should be much discussion on the subject of their con- 
tents, their functions, and the details of their admin- 
istration. Library journals and the public prints 
have latterly had much to say in matters which have 
been of no little concern to the managers of the libra- 
ries in various parts of the country. The functions 
of the librarian are involved in some of the questions 
that have arisen; the precise rights of the public in 
the premises have become a factor; and the scope of 
the authority of the trustees, under whose super- 
vision the business of the libraries is administered, is 
attracting attention. Library work in its various 
branches has been reduced pretty nearly to a scien- 
tific basis, but. after all, when all is said and done, 
there are and there can be no hard and fast rules laid 
down which shall constitute a mandatory system of 
operation. Every public library becomes more or less 
a law unto itself, according to the terms of its or- 
ganization, and may be restrained by a central author- 
ity only in so far as it desires to avail itself of cer- 
tain advantages of a financial nature offered by the 
State. Consequently. however much discussion there 
may be concerning the nature of the functions of a 
publie library, it is not likely that the varying meth- 
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ods of their administration will be materially affected. 
In some quarters the librarian will be the judge of 
what the people may or may not find on the library 
shelves; in others, where an intelligent interest is 
taken by the trustees in the stores of reading laid 
hy for the public use, the character of the books pur- 
chased will be determined by purchasing committees, 
and at no time is there any prospect that we shall 
find the arbitrary regulations of this man or that the 
inviolable rule for all. We think this is as it should 
be. The best-conducted library is that which most 
closely adjusts itself to the needs of its beneficiaries, 
and as men differ, so do communities vary, and the 
sort of reading which would advantage some would 
accomplish little of value to others. Nevertheless, 
it is a healthy sign of the times to find so many peo- 
ple taking an intelligent interest in these useful and 
rapidly increasing institutions, and we are inclined 
to believe that Mr. Carnegie is quite as much to be 
praised for stimulating the library interest as for 
his generous benefactions in bricks and mortar. 

A topic of much vital bearing upon the duty of the 
public library toward its readers, that is being thresh- 
ed out with some vigor, is that which involves the ad- 
mission of fiction to the public shelves. There are 
some who maintain that current fiction has no place 
in a public library; others desire to include in the cat- 
alogues of available reading only the fiction that has 
stood the test of three years of life. To our mind, 
neither proposition is a good one. If fiction be ex- 
cluded, then much that is helpful and inspirational to 
further reading is withheld from a public that not in- 
frequently needs to be spurred on to books. How many 
readers of the solider works of the various epochs 
of French history, for instance, have found the origi- 
nal impetus for that reading in the historical novels 
of Dumas! How many young minds have there been 
whose impulse to go more deeply into the dry recitals 
of the historians of the United States has grown out 
of the fictions of a Fenimore Cooper, or even of those 
of our own latter-day writers, which vitalize and hu- 
manize great historical figures who in the histories 
themselves are mere figures of bronze or of marble! 
No boy ever was harmed by coming closer to the real 
Washington through a fictional presentation of his 
character than was possible in the pages of his school- 
book. And so we think it is true of the emotions as 
of personages. A good work of fiction, presenting 
some great phase of human nature, laying before us 
the full significance of the deeper emotions, familiar- 
izes us with them, and humanizes them just as the 
good historical romance familiarizes us with the hazy 
figures of the bygone makers of the world’s history. 
An honest and useful purpose is thus served by the 
work of fiction, and we should not care to accept as 
our own the responsibility of that man who says that 
this honest and useful purpose should be impeded 
in its fullest fulfilment by an arbitrary act of exclu- 
sion, 


As for the probationary period suggested for the 
novel, that is indeed a weak expedient, and, if once 
adopted, would raise up a library despotism which is 
not to be commended. Who shall judge at the end 
of three years what one among many is the book to 
be honored, and by what method of critical procedure 
is the real value of a work of fiction to be estimated? 
If the public taste, which in literature is apt to be 
good, is the criterion of merit, how is this to be de 
termined if the public is not allowed access to the 
books? Is the fate of the novel as an instrument of 
publie good to be settled upon by merely human libra- 
rians, by trustees quite as likely to err as the mass, 
or by the men and women who are rich enough to 
buy the works as they come from the press, and do 
not use the public libraries at all? These seem to 
us to be pertinent questions, the answers to which ap- 
pear so obviously clear that it is difficult to see why 
the necessity for asking them should have arisen. 

The whole question as to the exclusion of fiction 
from public libraries is bound to resolve itself 
into an individual rather than a general problem, and 
whatever the decision of some, it seems quite certain 
that all will not be bound or even guided by it. A 
public that demands its fiction and wants it before 
it has grown cold will have it, willy nilly; and since 
the public pays for it, it is entitled to all that it will 
stand, provided only that it is selected with a’ nice 
discrimination between what is good and fit for pub- 
lic distribution and what is bad and improper to be 
circulated. The idea that the American public needs 
a chaperon is a good thing to discourage everywhere, 
and particularly in our libraries, one of whose edu- 
cational aims should be to inspire that public with 
a confidence in itself, and so conduce to its self-respect. 








M. Hugues le Roux, the latest Frenchman to dis- 
cover America, informed the French classes at Prince- 
ton the other day that the men of this country were 
entirely given over to the pursuit of wealth for the 
sake of wealth, and that the desire for it amounted 
to an evil passion, like drinking to excess or gam- 
bling; that our women, on the other hand, were out 
after culture, and that the result of these two things 
caused unhappy home life. We are so accustomed to 
hearing such criticisms that they no longer ruffle us 
very much, but it is distinctly a disappointment when 
a writer who has taken pains to say that he makes 
it a rule to get material at first hand for his ideas 
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about things repeats other foreigners’ charges which 
he has not had a chance even to verify at first hand. 
Until a few weeks ago M. le Roux had never set foot 
in America. Since then he has lacked even the ordi- 
nary European visitor’s opportunities for observing 
ordinary American life. He has spent nearly all his 
time lecturing to persons engaged not in the pursuit 
of wealth, but of culture. He has been a guest not 
of hotels, where there are drummers, or of business 
men, who talk dollars, but for the most part of col- 
lege professors, whose vocations prove them free from 
the “evil passion” referred to. In Paris, to be sure, 
he may have known ever so many Americans, but they 
could hardly have been of the sort who pursue “ wealth 
for the sake of wealth,” or they would not have been 
there, following his advice, travelling. No, M. le 
foux probably read it in a book by some other “ ob- 
server "—Max O’Rell, perhaps—who had it from an- 
other, who in turn knew about as much of the aver- 
age American family life as any of them. That is 
the way much foreign opinion is made. 


’ 


The petition of the Territory of Oklahoma for the 
honer of Statehood calls attention to a very remark- 
able development in the West. It seems hardly more 
than yesterday when the present generation stood by 
and saw this country opened up to what were called 
the “Oklahoma Boomers.” That was in 1889, not 
long ago, as the years run away from us. The cen- 
sus of a year later, 1890, showed a population in this 
Territory of 61,834 people, and in a decade the cen- 
sus returns of 1900 show this number to have in- 
creased to over 400,000—now probably easily a_half- 
million—an amazing growth, and one of which only 
the close observer had even guessed. In its area the 
would-be State embraces about 39,000 square miles— 
about the size of Ohio, and larger than either 
Maine, Indiana, Delaware, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, South Carolina, Maryland, 
Virginia. or Massachusetts. The citizenship of Okla- 
homa is probably as thoroughly American in the sense 
of native birth as any State in the Union. In numbers 
they exceed those of such States as Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Delaware, Florida, Montana, 
Vyoming, Washington, Oregon, and South Dakota; 
and in productivity the fertility of Oklahoma is un- 
rivalled. In 1901 the surplus wheat equalled 30,000,- 
000 bushels, and the corn and cotton crops were 60,- 
000,000 bushels of the one and 200,000 bales of the 
latter. The taxable wealth of the Territory is esti- 
mated at $70,000,000; the actual wealth approaches 
$300,000,000. There are 2500 public-school houses in 
operation, and the indebtedness of the Territory in 
June, 1901, was less than $1 per capita. The show- 
ing is an excellent one, and it is not surprising to find 
the enterprising settlers of this wonderfully developed 
Territory knocking at the doors of Congress for ad- 
mission into the ranks of the States. Such construc- 
tive energy as these people have shown and the tre- 
mendous results achieved in a decade of strenuous ef- 
fort surely entitle them and their claims to the most 
distinguished consideration. 


A recent exchange of opinion in the British House of 
Commons began with Mr. Joseph Chamberlain's no- 
ting that a number of Boers were fighting against their 
country under the flag of her invaders. His remark 
suggested to Mr. John Dillon the reflection that 
these Roers were traitors, and he expressed himself 
to that effect. In return, Mr. Chamberlain observed 
that the honorable gentleman, Mr. Dillon namely, was 
a very good judge of traitors: and then Mr. Dillon, 
instead of dealing what Mr. George Ade calls the 
Scorching Come-back, lost his temper, and said that 
le could tell the honorable gentleman, Mr. Chamber- 
lain namely, that he was “a damned liar.” The House 
at once voted to suspend Mr. Dillon, and the incident, 
for all parliamentary purposes, was thereupon closed. 
We do not reopen it here with the intention of de- 
fending Mr. Dillon, who richly deserved his punish- 
ment for formulating his psychology of Mr. Chamber- 
lain in such unseemly terms, but rather with the 
hope of sanatively afflicting him with a sense of wasted 
oppertunity. The way was plain before him to re- 
mind Mr. Chamberlain that at an important moment 
of his pied past he had betrayed the great leader who 
trusted him, and in denying the principles of liberty 
and humanity, by which he had hitherto advanced 
himself, had committed a treason beside which seek- 
ing escape from the rule of an alien people was the 
highest fidelity. He could have told the sinuous Colo- 
nial Secretary that “ crooking the pregnant hinges of 
the knee that thrift might follow fawning ” was worse 
than standing up for one’s country as one understood 
one’s country, and that no law which construed such 
patriotism as treason could ever be morally valid. He 
could have made him observe that the man who is un- 
true to himself at his best can afterwards only be true 
to himself at his worst. and he might have added that 
no outward success could cover the shame of his in- 
ward defeat. The greater dignity and delicacy Mr. 
Dillon could have used in imparting these ideas, the 
greater must have been the listener’s sense of the flip- 
across-the-counter quality of Mr. Chamberlain’s retort. 
It is a pity that Mr. Dillon should have lost his 
chance in losing his temper, for the theory of Mr. 
Chamberlain which he did advance, though it might 
roughly cover the case, was not that sort of close fit 
which glads the heart of the witness under the cir- 


cumstances. It was of the effect of a rude generaliza- 
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tion; and in the axiom that all men are liars, and that 
liars will be mostly, if they are not already, damned, 
Mr. Chamberlain could easily save himself from the 
consciousness of his own demerit and destiny. In 
fine, it is best for the master of opportunities not to 
feel too strongly, lest he trammel himself in his own 
violence and fling away divine occasion. 


Opéra-bouffe is with us again, for the first time 
since 1886. At the very fag-end of the musical season, 
after an arduous quarter-year of opera according to 
Mr. Grau, “ Mr. Oscar Hammerstein,”—in the stately, 
if slightly inaccurate, phrase of the programme— 
“presents French Opera Comique,” having imported 
to his Victoria Theatre for that purpose the New 
Orleans Opera Company. It is now some sixteen 
years since there were given at Wallack’s Theatre the 
last performances of opéra-bouffe which New York 
was to hear until this present year of grace. Since 
then we have had the musical farce, the musical 
comedy, the comic opera 4 la “ Wang,” the comic opera 
a la De Koven, with—thank Heaven—brief intersper- 
sions of Gilbert and Sullivan: every variety of oper- 
etta, in short, save the genuine opéra-bouffe as it is 
exemplified in the work of that prolific and most brill- 
iant Hebrew, Jacques Offenbach. So that, although 
our appetite for things operatic is at present some- 
what languid from recent indulgence, we are glad of 
Offenbach and “La Belle Héléne” upon almost any 
terms. After the familiar and dispiriting hodge- 
podge which passes contemporaneously for “ comic 
opera,”’—that infinitely fatuous compound of farce 
and musie equally inane,—a recrudescence of genuine 
opéra-bouffe is musical meat and drink. Of their 
kind, such masterpieces of lyric gayety as “La Belle 
Héléne,” “La Grande Duchesse,” and “Orphée Aux 
Enfers,” all of which are promised on Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s list, are insurpassable—not alone in their irre- 
sistible music, but in the admirable wit and artistry 
of their librettos. Their plots are, it cannot be de- 
nied, as unequivocal in incident and action as they are 
exuberant in the recounting; but to a generation so 
accomplished in sophistication as ours, Offenbach is 
almost as innocuous as Mr. Harry B. Smith. Mr. 
Hammerstein has undertaken, we fear, no light task. 
It is difficult to create, among such a public as that of 
New York to-day, a vogue for such a composer as 
the author of “ La Grande Duchesse ”; but the attempt 
is none the less commendable, whether it succeeds or 
not. And if Mr. Hammerstein’s version of the Offen- 
bach whom we have known and delighted in is some 
removes from ideal, at least it is an oasis of rich re- 
lief after protract’d existence in an arid wilderness 
of “ Florodoras.” 





A recent count in the indictment to which the pub- 
lic schools of this country are continually being call- 
ed to plead demands attention. At a civil-service 
examination for subordinate officials in a municipal 
building department, one of the test questions was, 
“What is the difference between three square feet 
and three feet square?” We doubt not that many 
persons unable to answer this query have lived happy 
and useful and approximately successful lives, never 
having had their failings revealed by the civil-service 
examiner. This lot of applicants for governmental em- 
ployment, it appears, was less fortunate, the exami- 
nation discovering that on this one point, at least, 
most of them—vaguely stated as “* several hundred ”— 
were in a condition of deplorable ignorance of sim- 
ple mathematics plus a state of amazing incapacity 
to comprehend or to reason. Are these the products 
of your boasted public schools? is thereupon asked 
with the air of having demonstrated the entire use- 
lessness of the whole system. To be sure, the inter- 
rogatory has an aspect of being rather crushing, until 
we begin to look about and see how many products of 
the public schools there are who could easily answer 
the examiners’ question if they ever came before the 
board, as, thanks to what their ability and industry 
enabled them to get out of their school life, is not like- 
ly to be their fortune. If the schools produce fail- 
ures, they also produce successes; and if they are to 
be debited with the one, why in reason should they 
not be credited with the other? When two boys go 
through the schools, and one of them finds that he 
can’t tell the difference between three feet square and 
three square feet, while the other finds that he can, 
certainly the school is not altogether discredited. 
There is just a foundation for the suspicion that the 
boy who failed might fairly lay some of the blame 
upon himself. At any rate, the schools deserve to 
have some attention from the point of view of the 
graduate who knows, as well as from that of the grad- 
uate who does not know. 


We seem threatened with a new variety of crook— 
the scientific. According to very circumstantial re- 
ports from Washington, the experts of the Treasury 
Department have been experimenting with a new 
chemical compound said to rob steel of its temper, 
and hence making safe-cracking easy. This compound, 
called thermite, is reputed to possess marvellous 
virtues. When mixed with magnesium powder it will 
destroy the hardness of a metal, enabling a burglar 
to cut through the best steel as if it were lead. A 
five-eighths-of-an-inch tempered steel plate was so 
pierced. The newspaper accounts do not fail to say 
quaky things of how cracksmen have already put 
these discoveries to practical use. Owners of strong- 
boxes are advised not to sleep too well o’ nights. All 





this is very interesting if it happens to be true. The 
Profession, it may be observed, has never been slow 
to make improvements. It was a great day for the 
grafter fraternity when dynamite came to town. They 
took up with it at once. Popular fancy endows the 
knock-out fiend with a large knowledge of chemistry. 
There is hardly any branch of Deviousness that has 
not participated in the unparalleled advances of the 
times. And much may be looked for. Sir James 
Crichton Browne spoke not long ago, in England, on 
the improvements of the poisoners’ art. He pointed 
out the immense possibilities that lie in cultures of 
deadly bacteria, to say nothing of some of the recent 
chemical preparations. The real art, he contended, 
is not simply in defying detection, but in not arousing 
suspicion. All the famous poisoners of the Middle 
Ages were, in his view, a clumsy lot. It was the same 
old story always—arsenic, arsenic, arsenic. The 
tales of the magical potions of those days were 
fables. The Borgias would gurgle with delight  be- 
fore the resources of the present day. The picture 
drawn by the eminent English physician was not so 
very reassuring to them as actively cultivate the lux- 
ury of enemies, but it is safe to say that whatever 
be the possibilities, they will never be realized to any 
great extent. The fact is that any man on vengeance 
bound who started in to perfect himself in this line 
would get so interested in his experiments that he 
would forget all about his plot. That is one of the 
beauties of modern science. 


We cannot all become “ captains of industry,” nor 
even corporals; but many of us perhaps can become 
prisoners of war. The modern trust may have robbed 
the young man of to-day of the opportunity enjoyed 
by his father; but, in some measure to compensate, 
never before has the young man in warfare enjoyed 
such advantages as are secured to him by The Hague 
peace treaty, which our Senate has ratified—advan- 
tages undreamt of in the philosophy of the lamented 
Birdofreedom Sawin. If he be so careless as to al- 
low himself to be taken by the enemy, the enemy shall 
give him that which he cannot give to his country’s 
foe—aid and encouragement. He shall be treated 
humanely; his effects shall not be rifled; work shall 
be given to him at a wage sufficient to improve his 
position and leave a decent balance, which shall be 
given to him upon his discharge, after a not excessive 
board bill has been deducted. Of course it would be 
unreasonable to ask the Boers to provide employment 
for all the prisoners they take, and in turning General 
Methuen loose they served notice that they were not 
party to The Hague agreement. Nor has the Amer- 
ican young man in warfare any favors to expect from 
the Filipinos, who are a barbarous people, unappre- 
ciative of the refinements of modern scientific war- 
fare. But there is no saying when we shall be at 
scientific odds with some signatory power, and the 
grim prospect is softened when we reflect that if our 
gallant sons be overpowered in battle they will not 
languish in vile prisons, but will happily engage in 
tilling the land of their conquerors or accept some 
other useful and congenial employment. It may be 
more than coincidence that the ratifying of the treaty 
was followed by the announcement that Mr. Algernon 
Sartoris had given up electricity and was thinking of 
entering the army. 


Boston’s educational apparatus already is so large 
and complicated a net-work of machinery that the 
statement that it is to have a new college at first 
causes surprise and criticism. But when the plans 
of those who are laying the foundations of Simmons 
College are stated the criticism diminishes. Presi- 
dent Lefavour, recently professor at Williams Col- 
lege, whom many alumni wished elected successor to 
President Carter as president of Williams, the Dean 
Miss Sarah Arnold, until recently Boston’s most effi- 
cient supervisor of public schools, and the trustees 
of the college are planning to use the property set 
apart in 1870 by John Simmons, a Boston clothier, 
for purposes which are unique. They do not propose 
to compete with Wellesley or Smith or Radcliffe. But 
they intend to establish an institution which shall 
prepare women for practical and technical occupations. 
In short, the country at last is to have a technical 
where household economics, secre- 


school for women 
horticulture and land- 


tarial work, library technique, 
scape-gardening, applied art and _ science, will be 
taught. The most important of the courses in the 
eyes of the administrators of the trust is that of 
household economics, intended not only to equip wo- 
men who may be expecting to administer institutional 
affairs, but to fit young women to be housewives. The 
course intended to fit women for secretarial positions 
naturally will do more than turn out additional type- 
writers and stenographers; it is intended to supple- 
ment those essential requisites with a culture and self- 
discipline which will enable women to serve men of 
letters and men of large affairs; and to this end 
courses in modern languages and general literature 
will be insisted upon. . The multiplication of libra- 
ries throughout the country as the result of Mr. Car- 
negie’s generosity and of those men who have deter- 
mined to emulate his example will at once increase the 
demand for trained librarians; and this department 
of the college bids fair to start with many applicants, 
as New England has no library school. Mr. Simmons, 
whose money will be spent in this admirable way, 
tied up his estate for nearly a generation so that 
the fund for the college might accumulate. During 




















the years that have intervened the entire outlook for 
women has so radically changed in this country that 
now his bequest bids fair to be a much greater gift 
than it was when it was made. Then, if set at work, 
it probably would have been along lines far less prac- 
tical and helpful than those which will be followed 


now. 


An English critic affirmed the other day that alike 
jn our newspapers and our books there is less and less 
concern for style. So far as the zeal survives it takes 
the pedantic form of protest against the wrong use of 
“and which,” the split infinitive, the employment of 
the word “voice” as a verb, of ‘“ phenomenal” or 
“monumental ” in the sense of “ extraordinary,” and 
so forth. But a man may shun all these vices and yet 
have no positive merit as a writer. One healthy ten- 
dency may be noted; we seem to have escaped from 
spreadeagleism and grandiloquence and are striving for 
simplicity. That is a great deal to be thankful for. 
“An honest tale speeds best for being plainly told.” 
But we want something more; we want individuality ; 
we want the element of personality, the fresh point 
of view, the unconventional,- the touch that vivifies 
and makes us feel the thing spoken of as for the first 
time. And to produce this effect is the whole secret 
of the art of writing. It is shocking to come upon a 
phrase like the following in an otherwise able and in- 
teresting article by “ Linesman” on * The Man’s Offi- 
cer” in the Spectator: 


I have purposely dwelt upon the darkest side of 
things, this propensity for getting into difficulties, be- 
cause recent wars—the Transvaal war especially—have 
rather invested it with the false idea that it carries 
with it its own forgiveness. 


And in the same issue we find the consideration of a 
grave question rendered ridiculous by careless writ- 
ing. The italics are ours: 

That one woman should cook and clean and wash 
and mind three or four children, one of whom is prob- 
ably quite helpless, necessitates, or seems as if it 
must necessitate, that she should be a drudge. 


Originality and sincerity of vision are indispensable 
gifts to the writer, but it is the opinion of the afore- 
said critic (a man of wide and varied editorial expe- 
rience) that the younger generation of writers should 
think far more about the expression of their thought. 


Trading in stocks seems to have become an un- 
popular pastime with the general public. Speculation, 
being left to the professionals of Wall Street, has 
lacked features of real interest, and the hesitating 
tendency of securities values resulting from this state 
of affairs is but natural. The faint signs of incipient 
improvement in speculative sentiment noted a fort- 
night ago have disappeared. A clique of picturesque 
stock gamblers, formerly of Chicago but now of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, endeavored to revive outside interest 
by means of remarkably audacious manipulation, 
but the tentative nibbles that came as a response were 
neither strong nor numerous enough to afford any 
encouragement to the flamboyant financial anglers in 
question. Not only did the public obstinately abstain 
from speculating, but even the professional element 
traded in a half-hearted way. Special stocks were 
“bid up,” but every attempt of the manipulators to 
realize their “ paper ” profits disclosed a discouraging- 
ly light buying power, and reaction in prices followed 
as a matter of course. The strongest interests are 
absent from New York, and without them it is 
scarcely likely that aggressive operations for the rise 
will be carried on; at any rate, on a scale of sufficient 
magnitude to insure respect or create followers. There 
has not been any important change in general business 
conditions, though, to be sure, some of the February 
statements of railway earnings showed significant 
decreases over the same month last year. The govern- 
ment crop report, to be issued in a few days, will give 
the first information of value, since, among other 
things, it will show how great an increase there is 
in the acreage under cultivation. While the money- 
market developed nothing of interest, the course of 
foreign exchange has justified the belief that gold 
exports will be difficult to avert. Not only would 
European bankers draw gold from this country be- 
cause of the necessities created by the financing of 
the Russian and English government loans, but the 
scarcity of commercial bills of exchange has drawn 
attention to the fact that our exports of agricultural 
products have been steadily shrinking, while our im- 
ports of merchandise are increasing. 


Prosecution and Persecution 


The declaration of Mr. Jerome at the opening of the 
Florence Burns case that it was solely his purpose to 
learn the truth concerning it, and that it was as much 
the duty of the State to ascertain the innocence as 
to ascertain the guilt of the accused, embodies an 
ideal which his assistant, Mr. Osborne, might study 
with advantage to public justice and to common hu- 
manity. The mind of this servant of the people seems 
to be clouded with a misconception of his office as 
Srotesque as that of the police, who imagine that it 
1s not merely their business to arrest suspected per- 
sons, but also to try them in a sort of preliminary 
examination, and to trap them into confessions which 
can afterwards be used against them in court. The 
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ideal of Mr. Jerome is that of the English law, which 
is the perfection of reason in its intents if not its ef- 
fects; the ideal of the police and of the other public 
servant mentioned is that of the Inquisition and the 
theatre. 

In the case of a wretched man lately convicted of 
murder the prosecutor worked himself up into the 
frenzy which is now a trifle too familiar to the ha- 
bitués of the New York criminal courts; and in a pas- 
sionate appeal to the jury for his conviction spoke of 
the accused as a “ murderer,” and of his accomplice as 
a “miserable shrimp.” He employed the poorish rhet- 
orice of the second-rate playwright and the stormy 
emotionality of the inferior actor to work upon the 
sentiment of the jury, when he shquld have appealed 
only to their judgment, with every precaution which 
could safeguard the imperilled life of the defendant 
against error in their verdict. This was as distinctly 
his affair as it was the affair of the defendant’s coun- 
sel. It was his solemn duty to rehearse the facts 
so impartially as not to sway the opinions of men 
sacredly sworn to act wholly upon the evidence before 
them. The defence might plead and entreat and per- 
suade; that is the privilege of the life in jeopardy; 
but it is not the right of the prosecution to use the 
arts of the orator to move the minds of the jury in 
whose verdict his death may lie; that is the atrocious 
wrong of which our prosecutors are often guilty, but 
which no repetition of the abuse can justify. 

In the ideal of our law, of that unwritten wis- 
dom which is the sum of the right thinking and the 
right feeling of the Anglo-Saxon race, the defendant 
was not a murderer till a jury had pronounced him 
so; he was a man accused of murder, but still a man 
as innocent in the eyes of our law as _if he had not 
been accused. He was merely in the keeping of the 
State, which was bound to defend him from everything 
but the facts which alone could make him guilty. 
For the State’s attorney to call him a murderer, and 
to hunt him to his death, was a cruel and a shameful 
thing, an insult to the ideal of our law, for which he 
should do penance as publicly and promptly as_pos- 
sible. A man who indulges passions which a long 
wrangle over a murder case, with skilled and agile 
opponents, may naturally awaken, is not a fit man to 
be one of the custodians of a life not yet forfeited. 
Mr. Osborne was either indulging these passions the 
other day, or he was acting their indulgence, and in 
either case he was unfit for his place. We want no 
such histrionics in the administration of justice, and 
certainly we do not need them. 

A part of Mr. Osborne’s delusion is that the law is 
to be vindicated, and in this his brain seems to be 
darkened by the fumes of mistaken journalism. The 
law is not to be vindicated, it is to be executed. So- 
ciety is not to be avenged, even on the murderer; it 
is to be guarded against him. Justice bears the scales 
as well as the sword, and if her servant flings the 
sword into the scales he defeats and outrages justice 
far more than if through some reasonable doubt the 
jury let a guilty man escape. Of course, since justice 
must be done by human instruments, human ambitions 
and human imperfections must be taken into the ac- 
count. If a man whose qualities are those of a some- 
what melodramatic criminal lawyer is unfortunately 
in the place of a public prosecutor, his instincts must 
manifest themselves according to his nature. The de- 
sire to make his point, the ambition to build his repute 
as a great advocate, will carry him beyond the bounds 
of humanity, into excesses which even he will regret. 

Mr. Osborne is not known to have made any expres- 
sion of regret for the ruthless emotionality of his 
closing speech in the Molineux case, when he spared 
neither age nor sex in his pursuit of the accused; but 
the other day he is said to have rejected the prof- 
fered hand of a spectator who wished to congratulate 
himeon his magnificent effort in the Patrick case. He 
answered his admirer that he had no wish to be con- 
gratulated on having found a fellow-man guilty of 
death, or words to that effect. But it was strictly no 
part of his business to convict the murderer; that was 
the jury’s business; and his part in it ought to have 
given him a bad‘ moment of remorse that he should 
have so far debauched the public taste and perverted 
the public heart that any average listener could wish 
to congratulate him upon it. 


The Disadvantages of Heroism 


It begins really to look as if Sheridan’s comment 
concerning the good Indian would have to be para- 
phrased to cover the case of the modern hero. It is 
too bad that it should be so, but the only good hero 
appears to be the one that is dead. The others do not 
last, and it is positively certain that, as a job, heroism 
lacks permanence. There was Dewey to begin with, 
who did the duties of the hero admirably and well. 
He lasted a bare twelvemonth. The gallant Hobson, 
of whose achievements the world rang until the rafters 
of the universe echoed to the acclaim of men, was 
actually kissed off his pedestal into the oblivion 
which awaits that which has feet of clay. The 
laurels of Admirals Sampson and Schley withered in 
the radiation of each other’s lustre, and Miles the 
magnificent, the veteran of the civil war, the capable 
Indian-fighter, the beau ideal of the pictorial hero, is 
in hot water, if not in disgrace. Not a truly heroic 
head has put itself up since the Spanish war that 
has not been bowled over, and the only truly happy 
ones to be found anywhere are those whose deeds of 
prowess are recorded only on the silent tablets of 
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time. Alto~ ‘her the lesson of it all may be made 
valuable to the young. Heroism, after all, is something 
not quite normal, and like all other indulgences in ex- 
cesses, of whatever nature, does not bring for the stim- 
ulation of the moment compensation for the reaction. 
It was sweet to Admiral Dewey to return a conqueror 
to his native land, to be hailed a Cesar of the seas 
from Maine to California, from Texas to New York, 
but, even in that access of joy, were these compensa- 
tions sufficient to take the bitterness out of the cup 
he subsequently drained when the people turned and 
rent him merely for saying that he would run for 
President if asked? We think not. And so with Hob- 
son and with Schley, with Miles and the pathetic 
figure of Sampson—men of heroic mould, each in his 
own way, with here and there perhaps a rift in the 
Jute of their heroisms, but still heroes all—the inex- 
orable processes of time, of circumstance, of tempta- 
tion, and of injudicious friendships have imbittered 
the life of each, and if they are not asking them- 
selves why it is that these things are so, and what it 
is that has befallen them, it is only because as yet 
they are too newly hit to know that there has been 
an impact. 

It is not only in our own country that this is true. 
A similar condition prevails in other lands. We 
remember well the brief day of Boulanger and _ his 
most unhappy fall from power, place, and plane. We 
remember the glories of Sir Garnet Wolseley, created 
a Peer for gallantry in the Soudan, who fell off his 
camel, and from laurelled heights of action betook 
himself to inglorious bureau work; and even “ Bobs,” 
the canny British general, who doubtless learned the 
hero’s lesson well, and returned to seize his laurels 
sooner than they were won, and who wears them now 
with that modesty which most becomes the man who 
brought the South-African war to a glorious and 
victorious finish, even he finds difficulty at the present 
time to maintain his equilibrium upon the pedestal 
the British public set up for his accommodation. 
From the days when the great Cesar went down into 
the dust of the Senate- house, when Bonaparte, the 
brilliant hero of the militant Empire, fell from the 
ether to the sod, all heroes who have outlived the 
heroic hour have tumbled headlong from their lofty 
planes. Nor is the reason far to seek. One of the 
vital causes found its vent in the sigh of Alexander, 
because there were no more worlds to conquer. 
Achievement is achievement, but the achieving mind 
or hand that ceases to achieve ceases at that moment 
to be the mind or the hand of the demi-god, and be- 
comes that of the man who is like unto all the rest of 
us. He who has done one great deed must go on to 
others or be forgot by his own generation at least, 
whatever restoration of his glories posterity may per- 
mit. A hero must be a going concern to satisfy the 
multitude, and that is quite an impossibility, unless 
he dies, and then as a concern that has gone he be- 
comes the glorious fly embalmed in the amber of 
public admiration. 

Another compelling cause of the unhappy estate of 
the hero seems to lie, too, in the psychology of the 
condition. The hero’s ears ring with the din of his ac- 
clamation, and that nice mental balance which is 
required to carry a man well through an ordeal of a 
strenuous sort is overthrown. The delicate adjust- 
ment is disturbed, and a megalocephalic complication 
sets in which makes the structure that has _ been 
reared too top-heavy for permanent strength. It 
causes the figure to sway this way and then that, 
until finally the pedestal swings too far out of the 
perpendicular readily to swing back again, and down 
comes the idol, glory and all. To specify the instances 
in which the megalocephalic condition has wrought de- 
struction would be invidious, but we think that, after 
all, this, rather than the envy, hatred, and malice of 
the jealous rival, or the public’s impatience at the 
hero’s failure to keep on being heroic, is the main 
cause of the modern hero’s downfall. He is not con- 
tent to bear his honors modestly; he seeks rather to 
monopolize the laurels of others, to work up a laurel 
trust, to corner the market of Fame, he becomes ambi- 
tious and reckless of his strength, and he is punished 
accordingly; although, knowing the weakness of men 
in general, and of heroes in particular, none may 
blame the individual hero if he thus goes wrong. It 
is human nature to believe all the nice things that are 
said of us, and once a man begins to believe that he 
is really the greatest star that ever shot along the 
Milky Way of existence,—and why should he not, hav- 
ing his effulgence constantly dinned in his ears?—he 
becomes the meteor which flashes out in the heavens 
for a moment and then vanishes forever into the 
black night of space. 

It would be a good thing if in our public schools 
courses in heroism to teach the boys and girls that, 
after all, while heroism is a fine thing and a great 
thing, it is a most uncomfortable thing, and that pos- 
sibly, on the whole, the best and most lasting work 
that is accomplished in life comes from a steady ap- 
plication of all one’s best energies to a noble purpose, 
meeting with honest and patient effort the emergen- 
cies and vexations of daily life, and holding true to 
the middle course which assurcs success without bring- 
ing notoriety. A fixed purpose to do well that which 
one has to do will in the end bring laurels of more 
permanent value to the world at large, and to the 
unheralded hand that achieves its purpose, than 
those which are even worthily bestowed upon the brow 
of him who avails himself of an unusual chance in an 
abnormal fashion. 
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The Search for the Origin of the Aborigine 


ITH the return of the explorers of 
northeasternmost Siberia are nearly 
concluded the efforts of the Jesup 
North Pacific expeditions of the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory of New York city to discover 
whether the aboriginal American came from Asia or 
the aboriginal Asiatie came from America. While 
these expeditions have 
brought in large collec- 


Mr. Franz Boas and Mr. Harlan I. Smith of the 
American Museum, and Mr. Livingston Farrand of 
Columbia University, with party of assistants, took 
the American side of the question. Mr. Smith stopped 
at Lytton at the confluence of the Fraser and Thomp- 
son rivers to investigate the Selish peoples. Messrs. 
Boas and Farrand continued northward from Lytton, 
studying the tribes as far north as the mouth of the 





tions of material bearing 
on the general subject, it "a> 
must be understood at the 


outset that none of these f ae 


parties is in a position to 
decide positively on the ad 
point in view. In order 
to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion and harmonize 
conflicting opinions, third 
parties, so to speak, will 
carefully examine all the 
collections and data gath- 
ered and sift the evidence. 
Director Charles D. Wal- 
cott, of the United States 
Geological Survey,  con- 
cludes from the evidences 
of paleontology that man 
has inhabited this conti- 
nent 50,000 years; archie- 
ologists are certain of the 
existence of man for 240,- 
000 years. At any rate, 
mankind existed here so 
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long before the arrival of 
Christopher Columbus 
that the umpires may be 
sympathized with in their 
efforts to solve the great 
question of an antiquity 
so remote. That the material gathered will be of im- 
mense value to science no one doubts; nor will it fail 
to add its quota of evidence in solving the great ques- 
tion which may be settled some day or which may 
never be settled. 

The expeditions were promoted by Mr. Morris K. 
Jesup, president of the American Museum, who do- 
nated $50,000 for their maintenance and operations. 
It is probable that he will donate as much more to 
send out other expeditions for more complete data 
and materials. The first expedition got away in 1897. 
Up to that time, Steller had described Kamtchatka, 
and Leopold von Schrenck the Amoor tribes. — In 
Northwest America, Vemiaminof had described the lan- 
guages of Alaska, and Horatio Hale the tongues of 
the more southern coast. George Gibbs, Myron Eells, 
and George M. Dawson had somewhat exploited Wash- 
ington and adjoining tribes in British Columbia, and 
William H. Dall in Alaska. A committee of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science 
had operated from 1888 to 1897 in British Columbia. 
It therefore devolved on the Jesup expeditions to con- 
tinue systematically the work of their predecessors. 
Under agreement, the British and Americans outlined 
their respective spheres of operations to avoid dupli- 
cation of effort, which policy has continued. 


Native Koryaks getting Dinner 


Skeena River on the far side of the fifty - fourth 
parallel. 

The Siberian expeditions, which have partly returned, 
proceeded in the early part of 1900 from San Fran- 
cisco to Vladivostok, thence 1500 miles northward by 
sea, with headquarters at Markova, the most northern 
town. Waldemar Bogoras was assigned to Indian 
Point, the most northeastern tip of Siberia and St. 
Lawrence Island adjoining, which belongs to the 
United States, among the Chukches and Koryaks. 
Waldemar Jochelson investigated about the Gulf of 
Anadyr and the interior, westward from the coast. 
Norman Geer Buxton, zoologist, swept the whole coun- 
try of its types of animal and bird life and returned 
with marvellous packs of furs and bird-skins, which 
would sell for more than the entire cost of the Asi- 
atic explorations. Dr. Laufer had already investigated 
the Amoor River and the island of Saghalin, and is 
now in the interior of China, among its oldest tribes, 
for comparative studies. 

Mr. Buxton, while studying the bird and mammal 
life of Siberia, made excellent use of his camera. His 
photographs will give the Museum authorities a very 
clear conception of the peoples and their customs, 
their abodes and clothes, the rivers and mountains in 
summer and winter, the plains, methods of trans- 

port by land, sea, and 





stream, ete. Although 
a treeless country par- 
tially, he describes 














northeastern Siberia as 
an area prolific in the 
most valuable furs and 
fisheries, pursuits in 
which the natives large- 
ly engage. Russians are 
there in numbers, nat- 
urally composed of 
priests, officials, and 
soldiers, and women of 
the lower classes. He is 
of the opinion that it is 
a good country for Amer- 
icans, with either means 
or brains, particularly at 
Markova, and is sure 
that they would find a 
welcome there and con- 
siderable success, par- 
ticularly as the fame of 
their energy and genius 
has preceded them even 
in the most remote parts. 
The Siberian dog is de- 
scribed as of wonderful 
intelligence and powerful 
in hauling. Mr. Bux- 
ton’s own dog and con- 
stant companion and 
guard, “ Conyklee.” was 
conversant with the na- 
tive and Russian lan- 
guages when he secured 
him, and soon mastered 
the American tongue; 
that is, “ Conyklee” un- 
derstood what was _ re- 
quired of him if address- 
ed in either of the three 
languages. The head- 
quarters of the Ethno- 
logical Department of the 
expedition was built of 
logs, as are all the build- 
ings of Markeva, includ- 
ing the largest, the. Rus- 

















Native Russian Soldier and typical Russian Domestics in front of a 


Cottage at Markova 


sian Greek church. The 
photographs of the na- 
tives certainly show 
them to possess a 


strong resemblance to native Alaskaris, but they are 
possibly of superior intelligence. Unfortunately, the 
presence of an unnamable disease threatens them 
with extinction, unless stern official action interposes 
to save those who have so far escaped. Fish form 
quite the staple food on and near the coast, and loads 
of fish dried may be seen stacked on runners like 
cord-wood which are reserved for the dogs—danh im- 
portant motor power in that country, and therefore to 
be well fed. The great rocks of the Okhotsk Sea shel- 
ter thousands of sea-birds, on which the natives depend 
for unlimited quantities of eggs for further food. In 
the long winters the natives cut holes in the ice and 
net fish easily with specially constructed nets. At 
such times the native may be seen arrayed in furs, 
walking or sliding on Siberian skees of about five 
feet length. The Russians have large horses, which 
are made to swim the fords of the rivers while the 
men are ferried over in very modern and very long 
and large skiffs. The rivers, of course, are frozen up 
to about the first of June, but there are three months 
of genuine summer to atone for nine months of win- 
ter. The Bogoras collections, which have so far ar- 
rived, comprise sonie 2000 pieces of clothing, weapons, 
pipes, dolls, fishing-tackle, whaling outfits (including 
an enormous whale-boat with wooden ribs and walrus- 
skin sides), bird-nooses and mammal-traps, ornaments, 
ivory carvings, ete. The ivory carvings naturally 
indicate proximity to tusks of the extinct Siberian 
mammoth found in the ice. As the natives are cre- 
mationists from times unknown, it is not expected that 
many ancient skeletons and skulls will come from that 
country—a fact that may prove an immense loss or 
gain to science. Mr. Jochelson, leaving the coast, pro- 
ceeded northwestward over the high coast mountains, 
and investigated the Yukagheer, a tribe which it is 
thought white men have never visited, and who are 
probably the only Russian subjects not under the uni- 
versal system of officialism. In returning he con- 
tinues westward, across the extreme north of Siberia, 
thence down to St. Petersburg, and thence to New 
York. His arrival, collections, data, and photographs 
are naturally awaited with great curiosity. 

On this side of the North Pacific seas, particular 
interest attaches to the investigations of the burial 
customs of the Selish tribes of British Columbia, by 
Mr. Harlan I. Smith. On Vancouver and Whidby 
islands Mr. Smith found numerous stone cairns. 
The cairns were from three to twenty feet in diameter, 
made of irregular heaps of bowlders. Some skeletons 
were found in rectangular cysts. Over the cysts were 
piles of stones. Some of the cairns were located at 

















Conyklee 
Siberian dog who takes orders in three languages 


the base or on the sides of mountains, where avalanch- 
es for ages have rolled over them and buried them 
under tons of débris. The cairns invariably overlook 
the sea, resembling somewhat a modern civilized ceme- 
tery in that they were somewhat regularly placed at 
intervals of twenty feet. The most northerly limit 
of the cairns was at Cape Lazo, where they were small, 
made of gravel, and located near shell-heaps. Further 
south, at Courtney, they were composed of pebbles and 
small fragments of rock. Southward, the cairns 
changed in form in regular gradations, commencing 
with gravel at Lazo, and ending with bowlders and 
great rock slabs in southeastern Vancouver Island. 
They reached their highest development in the vicinity 
of Victoria, where were several hundred of them 
made of bowlders. The cairn and the shell-heap go 
in pairs, until at lower Fraser River skeletons were 
found in the shell-heaps, showing that the prehistoric 
burials passed from cairns on the north into gravel 
graves, and in the south into shell-heaps, The modern 
Selish bury in cemeteries of wooden slieds, in front 
of which are totem-poles. They have no traditions 
extending sufficiently into remotest antiquity to ac- 
count for the peoples who buried their dead in cairns, 
who conceived the sublime idea of letting the d&bris 
of mountains, in form of avalanches, roll down over 
the securely confined bodies. Burial customs certainly 
have an important bearing on the antiquity of a peo- 
ple, but as Curator F. W. Putnam, of the Museum, 
remarks, all the customs, habits, and languages must 
be known, studied, and compared in order to settle 
the great question of parent stock, 
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Winter in Markova, the most northern Town in Siberia, 1500 Miles above Vladivostok 

















The Shore of the Sea of Okhotsk in Summer—Tent of the American Explorers in the Foreground 
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“Gossip ””— H. M. Walcott 


By courtesy of S. T. Shaw. Copyright by Curtis & Cameron 




















*“Early Spring’”’—H. Bolton Jones 


By permission of S. T. Shaw 




















** Dorothy ’”’— Louise Cox 


Copyright, 1901, by Louise Cox 


























‘**Early Morning ’’—Leonard Ochtman “October Fog’’—J. Francis Murphy 
By courtesy of S. T. Shaw Winner of the Carnegie Prize 


THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Reproductions from some of the notable canvases shown at the Twenty-fourth Annual Exhibition 
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ONSOLIDATION of competing street-rail- 
way lines, such as has been lately proposed 
for a number of the larger cities in this 
country, has at least the advantage of mak- 
ing practicable a great extension of the 
free-transfer system, and thus materially 

increasing the length and variety of service that may 
be economically given in return for a single fare. A 
notable instance of such a result—perhaps, indeed, 
the most important example of the kind to be seen 
anywhere—is found in Boston, where a harmonious 
free-transfer service between different lines, practically 
all of which are now controlled by a single company, 
has been developed incidentally to the growth of a com- 
prehensive system of rapid transit. 

Broadly stated, the Boston Elevated Railway system, 
as it is called from its newly erected overhead lines, 
is at present the only one in the world which—con- 
trolling all. or nearly all, the passenger transportation 
lines in a large city, and uniting under one manage- 
ment the service of subway lines, elevated lines, and 
surface lines—undertakes to carry a passenger between 
any two points on its system for a single five-cent fare. 

In other cities, which may possess many of the de- 
tails of up-to-date rapid transit, the passenger, while 
very often obtaining excellent service between points 
touched by elevated or tunnel, still experiences much 
annoyance when his destination happens to lie at any 
considerable distance from the main route. For exam- 
ple, the New York Elevated railway will carry him 
five miles or more for five cents, but if his destination 
is five squares away from the station, he must, if he 
would not lose time, take a surface car, and pay an 
independent street-car company as much for the last 





The double-decked Drawbridge which Carries 





Boston’s Solution of the Transportation Problem 


five blocks as he has paid the elevated company for the 
same,number of miles. 

In Boston, on the other hand, he may take a sur- 
face car at the northern limit of the street-railway sys- 
tem, and, after paying the regular fare, transfer to the 
elevated at Sullivan Square, its northern terminal; ride 
five miles through the city to Dudley Street, the south- 
ern terminal; transfer there to any one of the south- 
bound surface cars, and so reach the southern limits 
of the city at any desired point. Should the passenger 
coming from the north desire to go west, on the other 
hand, he can transfer at the Park Street subway sta- 
tion, with a choice of a dozen or more surface routes. 
And in addition to these three most important transfer 
stations, there are many others both in the city proper 
and in the surrounding towns, which provide an almost 
perfect distribution of passenger traffic in every direc- 
tion through the metropolitan district, including in the 
single-fare zone localities like Chelsea, Everett, Malden, 
Medford, Somerville, Cambridge, Arlington, Belmont, 
Watertown, Brookline, Newton, Roxbury, and Dor- 
chester. 

The records of a year show that under this system 
every single fare will, on an average, include at least 
one or more transfers, which practically cuts down 
the company’s income below two and one-half cents 
for a single trip. This is, of course, a low rate when 
the maximum distance covered by a single trip is con- 
sidered, but, nevertheless, the liberal transfer policy is 
considered profitable. The most obvious advantage of 
the system lies in giving facilities for increased travel ; 
but in addition to this there is an economy to the road 
in distributing the business as evenly as possible over 
the whole length of the various lines, unloading crowd- 


the Elevated to Charlestown 


ed cars and loading up empty ones, and, in the long- 
run, thus reducing the number of cars necessary to 
handle the total business. 

At the principal elevated and subway stations the 
transfers are “ bodily transfers,” as they are called— 
that is, are effected without the use of checks—and are 
rendered easy by bringing the surface cars to the same 
level as the elevated trains. At the Sullivan Square 
station there are ten tracks for surface cars at the 
level of the elevated trains. At the Dudley Street 
terminal the loop system is employed, making it pos- 
sible for two continuous lines of surface cars to run 
up to the level of the station, discharge and take on 
passengers, and return to the street level without ma- 
terial delay. 

Although the elevated system of Boston has been in 
operation in its entirety for less than a year, the num- 
ber of people carried daily is very much larger than 
the accredited population of the city—which means, 
of course, that it is largely used by the people of out- 
side towns, who have thus practically been brought into 
the municipal limits by the improved facilities for 
rapid transit. With the improvements contemplated 
in the lines running to Cambridge, tapping the towns 
beyond, and with the East Boston tunnel under the 
harbor, connecting more or less directly with the down- 
town subway, it may well be that the use of the local 
transportation facilities of Boston per capita will be 
greater than in any other city in the world—a condi- 
tion of things, it may be added, which would be quite 
beyond the bounds of possibility without the wisely 
liberal free-transfer service which has accompanied ev- 
ery step in the development and unification of the pres- 
ent Boston system. 

















The Public Garden Entrance to the Boston Subway 
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The Dudley Street Terminal of the Boston Elevated System, where Overhead and Surface Lines Connect 


BOSTON’S SOLUTION OF THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


The Boston Elevated Railway which runs above the street, upon the street, under ground and under water, ahd 
provides a universal transfer system 
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WASHINGTON DEBUTANTES 
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See Page 477 


MISS ALICE HAY 


The second daughter of the Secretary of State, and a member. of the debutante set, whose en,agement to Mr. James W. Wadsworth, Jr., 
was announced last week 
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THE VARIETY STAGE 


SOME ARTISTS OF THIS AND OTHER GENERATIONS 


EW YORK will always support at least 

one farcical entertainment designed ex- 

clusively for well-seasoned metropolitan 

audiences, and it is pertinent to the sub- 

ject in and to note the fact that every 

really popular and successful place of 
amusement of this sort has been a direct outgrowth of 
the variety stage. Moreover, it was through the in- 
fluence of one Sam Rickey that one of the very best 
of these entertainments that the town has ever known 
had its first beginnings. 

Rickey came from San Francisco to New York in 
1869, and opened at the Union Square Theatre, then 
a variety house, in “ The Mulcahy Twins,” having as 
partner a young Irish ship-caulker who had made his 
way into the variety business in San Francisco by 
means of songs that he composed while working at 
his trade, 


Having finished their engagement at the Union 
Square, the two men went to the Globe Theatre, 


and here Rickey made a great hit as a policeman 
still one as an 


in an after-piece, and a greater 
Irishman in the sketch called “ Bad Whiskey.” They 


had previously contracted to appear with Arlington 
and Manning’s minstrels in Chicago, but Rickey, who 
was drawing the enormous salary of $250 a week, was 
easily persuaded by his friends to “ shake ” his partner 
and remain in New York, The latter went on to Chi- 
cago, and told Billy Arlington that he had come there 
because he had agreed to, but that his partner had 
thrown him over, and it would be impossible for him 
to do * The Muleahy Twins.” 

Arlington replied that he had a very clever Massa- 
chusetts boy with him, and suggested that the two 


should double up. The boy proved to be too small 
for the part, but it was found that he could sing 


satisfactorily, and the two decided to appear in a song 
called “ Little Fraud.” Their appearance with the 
minstrels at the Chicago Olympic Theatre was the 
beginning of the famous partnership of Harrigan and 
Hart, of San Francisco and Massachusetts respectively. 

At this time the two lived in a boarding-house at 
No. 5 Marion Street, and the near-by quarters of Mul- 
ligan’s band, a famous organization in its day, sug- 
gested the name for the series of local farces with 
which the name of Harrigan and Hart will always be 
associated in the public mind, 

The original “ Mulligan Guard” sketch had been 
written to satirize the Fenian invasion in Canada, 
but it was deemed impolitic to put it on then, so 
it was rewritten as a skit on the New York target 
companies, and proved a veritable gold-mine to the 
two partners when they produced it in their own Thé- 
Atre Comique on Broadway, opposite the St. Nicholas 
Hotel. In this and the Mulligan sketches which suc- 
ceeded it, Harrigan was invariably seen as Dan Mulli- 
gan, a well-to-do Irish-American, and the landlord of 
* Mulligan Alley.” 

Johnny Wild and Billy Gray were the very best, as 
they were the earliest, of the delineators of the New 
York darky, who is entirely different from his bro- 
ther in the South. Wild was generally seen as Cap- 
tain Primrose of the Skidmore Guards, a “ dandy 
coon *—to quote from the vernacular of his craft— 
who found employment as a barber, and afterwards 
entered the service of Dan Mulligan as a coachman 
and general servant. But Mr. Wild could also play 
the part of the ragged and poverty-stricken African, 
like Smoke in “ Old Lavender,” and on one occasion 
he scored a remarkable success by his imper- 


Harrigan was seen in the city not long ago in a 
special production of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and Mrs. 
Yeamans has made a distinct place for herself as a 
legitimate actress; but Hart, Wild, Gray, Bradley, 
Goss, Fox, Queen—in short, nearly all the members 
of the old Comique company—have died. As for Dave 
Braham, the composer of some of the most-whistled 
songs of his day—‘ The Babies on our Block,” ‘ The 
Mulligan Guard,” * The Skidmore Guard,” “ The Order 

















Weber and Fields 


From one of their earliest photographs 


of Full Moons,” and a score of others—he is to be 
found every night in the orchestra of Wallack’s The- 
atre with the leader’s baton in his hand. 

New York’s present favorite temple of farcical en- 
tertainment—in a way the legitimate successor, 
though not in any sense an imitator, of the Comique— 
is specially interesting because it is the substantial 
realization of the dreams indulged in thirty years 
ago by two little Grand Street boys who used to play 
hookey together from the Allen Street school in or- 
der to practise their jig and clog steps, and who in- 
tend to celebrate, on the last night of the present year, 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their first appearance 
before the public. It was at Turn Hall in East Fourth 
Street that Weber and Fields first faced the foot- 
lights, the occasion being the annual benefit of an 


organization known as the Elks Serenaders. They did 
a neat song and dance, which was subsequently ampli- 
fied by the introduction of a “ tidy-tearing ” specialty 
—that is to say, while they danced they tore sheets 
of white paper into cunning shapes and passed them 
over the foot-lights -s souvenirs. 

Although they received no money for their perform- 
ance at Turn Hall, they regarded themselves there- 
after as professionals, and it was not long before they 
were seen at the Chatham Square Museum, where they 
received ten dollars a week apiece for a fifteen-minute 
version of “ Poor Joe.” They were so small—at this 
time, by-the-way, Weber was two inches taller than 
Fields—that they were stopped by the Gerry Society, 
which finally permitted them to do three turns a day 
at Worth’s Museum, from which they went to the 
Globe, and finally to the New York Museum, where 
they actually did twenty-three turns a day, which was 
at the rate of about two an hour. 

All these places of amusement were on the Bowery, 
and the youngsters’ ambition, like that of every minor 
actor in the country to-day, was to appear on Broad- 
way. But Bunnell’s Museum, at the corner of Ninth 
Street, the only place to which they aspired, was very 
difficult of access, and the advances that they made 
were scornfully rejected by Mr. Bunnell. 

In the year 1884 they decided to go into the circus 
business, and if it had not been for an occurrence in 
Nebraska some one else might be providing New York 
with farcical fun at this very moment. They were 
travelling with Burr Robbins’s circus, playing Dutch 
clowns in the ring, when the show reached a town 
called David City in Nebraska. Here the ticket-seller, 
who was about as honest as circus ticket-sellers usual- 
ly are, buncoed the mayor out of fifty dollars by 
sleight of hand, and the official determined to have 
his revenge. One of the older performers, learning 
that a riot was imminent, took the two boys aside, and 
warned them to keep out of the mélée. 

“ If you hear the cry ‘ Hey, Rube!’ ” he said to them, 
“get out of the way as quick as you can, for that al- 
Ways means trouble.” 

At ten o’clock that night the mayor and his follow- 
ers appeared; the circus men rallied to the ery of 
“Hey, Rube!” and the boys started at once for the 
‘ars, Which lay just beyong the railroad bridge. As 
they were slowly picking their way across the trestle 
they heard the scream of a locomotive, and saw its 
approaching head-light. There was nothing to do but 
to hang from the trestle until the train went by. But 
when it had passed they found themselves too weak 
and tired to climb up again, and for a few moments 
the chances of a Weber and Fields’ theatre seemed 
very slim indeed. They could hear the water flowing 
beneath them, but could not guess either its depth or 
the swiftness of the current. At last they bid one an- 
other good-by and dropped—to find themselves stand- 
ing up to their waists in a shallow sluggish stream. 
Then they made their way to the shore, and the next 
day were journeying toward New York, and the circus 
business knew them no more. 

Weber and Fields have originated a form of enter- 
tainment which is as original as was that of Harri- 
gan and Hart, and although the layman may see in 
it nothing but tomfoolery—there are even some who 
gravely wonder “what it is all about ”’—whosoever 
looks with the trained eye of the experienced pro- 
fessional knows that the performance given is one of 
very high merit, although the finicky wiseacres who 
are clamoring for a “ literary drama,” and talk 
learnedly about “the intellectual side of the 
actor’s art,” do not seem to be aware of it. 





sonation of the white vagrant Lemons the 
Bum, in the “ Mulligan Guard Picnic.” Annie 
Yeamans was always Mrs. Mulligan, and 


Harry Fisher and Annie Mack Mr. and Mrs. 
Lochmuller respectively. Mike Bradley, as 
Walsingham MecSweeny, the old-country Irish- 
man, served as an admirable foil to Dan Mulli- 
gan, Who was an easily recognized New York 
type. 

But the real star of the company was Tony 
Hart, an actor of great versatility, singularly 
charming personality, and the keenest sort of 
sense of artistic value. Moreover, Hart was 
Irish to the core——by which I mean that he 
had all the sentiment and humor of his race. 
In the Mulligan series he played many widely 
different réles, and was equally fortunate as 
Rebecca Allup, a New York colored woman; 
Tommy, the twenty-year-old son of Daniel Mul- 


ligan; and the rosy - cheeked, white - capped 
Irish woman of “ Squatter Sovereignty.” He 


was one of the few men of his day who could 
wear women’s skirts inoffensively, and his hu- 
mor Was true and genuine, and came straight 
from the heart. Underlying it all was a deep, 
rich vein of tenderness and pathos which he 
seldom drew upon. 


In the course of time, however, Harrigan 
became ambitious, and began to call his 


‘comedies,” and to talk of moving 
up town. Certain critical writers took to dis- 
cussing his “marvellous knowledge of New 
York life and character,” and, worst of all, he 
fell into the pernicious habit of reading these 
puffs of himself and believing them. This 
belief grew into a conviction that all the pub- 
lie cared for in the show was Harrigan, and 
he straightway dissolved partnership with the 
matchless Tony Hart, and got rid of the inim- 
itable Mrs. Yeamans and the always funny 
Johnny Wild. Harrigan’s Theatre, now known 
as the Garrick, became the new home of the 
company, but the entertainment was no longer 
the same, and after a struggle against bad 


sketches 











But those who have been blessed with a 
genuine feeling for the mimetic art, and have 
mastered some of the subtleties of stagecraft, 
know that the funny men in this company are 
trained actors who awaken laughter by the 
legitimate exercise of an art to which comical- 
ity of make-up is merely an humble accessory, 
and who could play straight, serious parts if 
called on to do so. 

Such observers remark, too, that Joe Weber 
knows how to listen—and stage listening is 
half of acting—almost as well as Salvini; that 
Fay Templeton stands at the very head of her 
class in the delicate, difficult, and but little 
understood art of burlesque, and that Bonnie 
Maginn and Amy Angeles are a pair of birds 
who dance with the same grace and spirit 
on the fifty-eighth night of a run, when the 
piece has lost the bloom of novelty for every- 
body except the auditors who have paid to see 
it, that they do on the first night, when their 
personal friends and the newspaper critics are 
in the house. 

Something else which appeals strongly to the 
professional understanding is the fact that in 
the scenes played by Weber, Fields, and Sam 
Bernard the three men appear on terms of such 
perfect artistic equality that it is impossible 
to tell from their work which are the stars 
and which the salaried actor. In other words, 
the proprietors of the entertainment do not 
thrust themselves forward in such a way as to 
obscure or belittle the work of their employee. 

As a general thing a comedy star fines any 
subordinate actor who is impertinent enough 
to be funny on his own account, and Weber 
and Fields could lay up- money in the bank by 
fining Sam Bernard every time he makes the 
audience laugh. 

And I will venture the prediction that so 
long as these actor-managers continue to allow 
their comedians and dancers and burlesque ar- 
tists to earn their salaries, so long will the 











business the theatre was leased, and Harrigan, 
with the remnants of his once great organiza- 
tion, went out. on the road. 


Harrigan and Hart 


public continue to crowd into their playhouse 
as they do at present. 
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Naming Mountains in Montana 


S a result of the joint expeditions of the New 
York Botanical Garden and the United 
States Geological Survey, ete., several new 


mountains have been determined in Mon-- 


tana and named after New York men. 
The explorations covered the most un- 
known regions of the Flathead Indian Reservation, 


alternately during July and August. At Big Fork, at 


the mouth of Swan River on Flathead Lake, a provi- 
dential shelter was found in the form of a summer 


biological station of the university in a small town. 
The frame building afforded materials for the prepara- 
tion of specimens, fixing and hardening forms for 
morphological study, and facilities for photography, 


ogy,’ —flirtology being strictly barred. Ascents were 
made of all the principal peaks of the Kootenai. Red 


snow, a peculiar and rare phenomenon, was encounter- 

ed at Rost and Echo lakes and Silloway Peak. The 

mineral value of the mountains discovered is now 

being studied by the geologists of the expeditions, and 
new wealth may be determined by them. 

The expeditions sent out by the New York 

Botanical Garden reported, at the end of 





which includes the Kootenai Mountain 
range. The largest and highest mountain, 
of 7500 feet altitude, has been named 
Dodge Mountain, after Mr. William E. 


Dodge, of New York, the millionaire philan- 
thropist, who paid the expenses of the bo- 
tanical expedition. Another mountain was 
named after Professor Daniel T. MacDougal 
(MaeDougal’s Peak), Director of Labora- 
tories at the Garden, and conductor of 
the expedition. Of 900 plants secured, it 
is presumed that most of them will be deter- 
mined as new or little known to science. 
Although the snow in July lay from ten to 
forty feet deep on the Kootenai range, the 
flora was found to be .a mixture terminating 
the northern limit of plants of the States 
and southern limit of arctic-alpine forms. 
The region will require further. exploration, 
as it is rich in new forms in every branch 
of natural science. 

The explorations were a combined effort 
on the part of the University of Montana, 
the Botanical Garden, and the Geological 


Survey. The university sent a_ biological 
expedition in charge of Professor M. J. 


Elrod. A section of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey continued its routine work, 
which happened to be outlined for the same 
vicinity, and confined its efforts to the geol- 
ogy and topography of the region. The main 
work and the most important results natu- 
rally fell to the expedition of the New York 
Botanical Garden, as a new region always 
presents more that is unknown to botany 
than to any other branch of science. As the 
whole collections of the University of Mon- 
tana, amounting to several thousand Mon- 
tana plants, were unidentified, they were 
turned over to the New York Botanical Gar- 
den people and are now in the Bronx Park 
Museum, which will retain the duplicates 
and send the type specimens labelled to the 
university. The botanical people gave two 
months to severe exploration. The main out- 
fit was conveyed by wagon to the foot-hills, 
and flying trips were made from the perma- 





last year, 125,000 specimens of plants eol- 
lected and tons of seeds. Many live plants, 
including some of the largest in the worid, 
such as the palms and gigantic cacti, have 
been transplanted at the Garden, the hardy 
plants out-doors and the tropical species in 
the immense new greenhouses. It is intend- 
ed to make the Garden the largest area in 
the world exhibiting the living plants of the 
whole globe. The plants and trees that can- 
not be grown naturally in Bronx Park wil) 
be exhibited in dried form in the Museum, 
where already are several hundred thousand 
species, and cases showing nearly all of the 
world’s plants that are cultivated for com- 
mercial purposes. Some of the most im 
pertant expeditions have resulted in remark- 
able collections. Dr. M. A. Howe secured 
in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland the most 
gigantic known sea-weeds, which form verita 
ble and lofty forests on the ocean floor. He 
found that these countries, which explorers 
have declared to be treeless, have been 
libelled. and that their interiors contain 
great forests of evergreens productive of the 
most valuable lumber. The mistake made by 
explorers formerly was due to the fact that 
they merely sailed around the countries in 
question, and found treeless shores. Dr. 
Nathaniel L. Britton, Director-in-Chief of the 
Garden, and associates, thoroughly explored 
the Windward Islands, off the northeast cor- 
ner of South America, bringing home great 
collections. Dr. Britton finds the plains of 
the islands rich in soils for the production 
of sugar, an industry still in its infancy 
around St. Kitts, and of rare fruits, which 
are difficult to find in any market. As an im- 
portant result of his expedition, he has sue 
ceeded in cultivating the rubber-plant from 
the seed at the Garden, and is assured that 
the rubber-tree can be grown for commercial 
purposes within the United States. By a 
system of vast exchanging, Dr. Britton has 
further, through his agents, been enabled to 











nent camp to various localities. The route 
lay northward from Missoula along the 
shores of Flathead Lake and the foot-hills of 
Mission and Kootenai mountains. In the 
mountains terrific depths of snow were en- 
countered, through which in barer spots 
peeped many interesting alpine flowers and _ plants. 
Pulsatilla occidentalis thrust its flowers and buds 
through the margins of the deep snow-drifts, form- 
ing remarkable spectacles. The summit of Sin- 


Yale-a-Min Peak, even at 9500 feet altitude, was en-. 


tirely snow-bound under an average depth of twenty- 
five feet. At MeDonald Lake it snowed and rained 


Halt for Dinner 
Professor D. T. MacDougal, director of the expedition, in centre 


dissecting, and microscopy. Here were two large 
steamers, row and sail boats, and a naphtha-launch, 
by means of which the lake and its tributaries were 
thoroughly explored. On the borders of a pleasant 
little bay were encamped nineteen students, of both 
sexes, of the Chicago University, under Dr. H. C. 
Cowles. ‘They were studying “ physiographical ecol- 


arrange to duplicate in Bronx Park the best 
displays of all the botanical gardens in the 
world, both in living plants and in dried 
specimens of the floras of the countries they 
represent. In countries which have no 
botanical gardens, he has placed eminent 
botanical explorers to work in the fields persistently 
until they have yielded all of their floras. By such 
means, thousands of species new to science are being 
discovered, and gradually the whole world of plant 
life is being reproduced at the New York Botanical 
Garden. The expeditions are made possible by the phi- 
lanthrophies of a group of New York millionaires. 
































Dodge Mountain, in the Kootenai Range, named after William E. Dodge, of New York 
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The Angels 


HE court lay listless, empty but for two or 

three servants busy cleaning armor, and 

the hideous old porter nodded sleepily at 

his post. Ercole crossed it, walking light- 

ly, but with nothing of haste, and, a mo- 

ment later, turned into the little piazza. 
His own door was but a few steps up towards the Via 
di Citta, and he entered, careless whether watchful eyes 
had traced him, and mounted the many flights that led 
to the attic he shared with his fellow-pupil, Raffaello 
Santi, whom “ The Perugian” had often named to be- 
come the greatest painter of them all. No jealousy 
had ever found harbor in Ercole’s heart, and, as Raf- 
faello sprang up from the chest that did service also 
as his bed, they greeted each other as brothers. Then 
the latter’s quick eye caught a new expression in his 
companion’s face, and holding him off at arm’s-length, 
he studied him closely for a moment. 

“Now, my Ercole—now I could paint you as no 
master shall ever do in times to come. Pity you are 
not a grand signor now. What has happened? Tell 
me truly, mio caro, for you are to-day indeed great 
and noble and beautiful—a hero—a man—that was 
but yesterday only a harebrained youth like the rest 
of us. You are happy, too—yet you are also troubled.” 

And then Ercole seated himself upon the chest, and 
while the other continued to study his face, he burst 
out with his tale of the day. It was the artist that 
spoke, and the artist that listened, and these artists 
were at once boys and men: boys in the hot flush of 
spirit and passion; men, in strength and intellect, in 
courage and chicane. 

Raffaello sat silent when his friend had finished. 
At last he said, 

“She is worth dying for, my Ercole?” 

“ A thousand times—for a glance.” 

“ Then, truly, — it 
seems to me that it 
will be much wiser to 
live for her.” 

He laughed _ softly, 
and Ercole smiled. 

“My skin is whole 
yet, if my heart be in- 
deed pierced through,” 
he said. “I shall not 
offer my throat to their 
swords; still, the Bag- 
lioni are not to be de- 
fied with safety — by 
such as we.” 

“Ah! mio caro,” ex- 
claimed Raffaello, and 
he looked upward with 
a rapt expression, as if 
gazing upon some beau- 
tiful spectacle —“ ah! 
you should have seen 
the gentle lord Astorre 
on the day when the 
Oddi came back to 
Perugia! It is five 
years now. They had 
burst into the gate 
with a great company 
of exiles and _ hired 
bravi. One by one they 
had torn loose the 
chains that barred the 
streets against men-at- 
arms—up to the Piazza 
dei Duomo — until the 
bronze lion and griffin 
trembled and wellnigh 
fell from their marble 
brackets on the palazzo. 
Then sallied out the 
lord Simonetto—a boy, 
unmailed, and assailed 
them, fending their 
blows or taking them, 
until the lord Astorre 
was armed and rode 
forth and bade his 
cousin go tend the 
twenty-two wounds he 
had received. Ah! you 
should have seen As- 
torre ride into the 
press, cutting, thrust- 
ing, leaping over the 
fallen men and horses, 
invulnerable, terrible, 
while the falcon of 
Baglioni flashed upon 
his helmet, and his 
eyes and sword stream- 
ed fire. Then it was I 
swore that if ever the 
saints favored me_ to 
be a painter, I would 
paint me a St. Giorgio 
that should be the good 
lord Astorre Baglioni, 
whom IL shall ever see. 
May St. Lorenzo and 
St. Ercolano grant me 
the fulfilment of my 
vow!” . 

“He slew them?— 
they fled?” questioned 
Ercole, his face burn- 
ing with animation, 
though the tale was no 
new one in Perugia. 

“Yes, he slew many, 
and then his people 
gathered to the rescue 
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—the beautiful race of the falcon. Believe me, there 
were but few of the Oddi that fled.” 

“Well done, Baglioni!” cried Ercole. 

Then they sat still and looked at each other, remem- 
bering that it was these same falcons whose stoop 
Ercole di Passigno must elude. 

Raffaello spoke again: 

*“ Do they know where we live?” 

Ercole spread out his hands. 

“T cannot say. They could have spied on me as I 
entered.” 

Raffaello pondered. Then he took his cloak and 
short sword. 

‘I go to seek our master,” he said. ‘Surely he 
will help us.” 

Ercole looked doubtful. 

“How many ducats would he lose if the Baglioni 
cut his throat for harboring me?” he asked, smiling. 

“ They will take care not to cut his throat, and he 
will take care to get his ducats,’ laughed Raffaello. 
* Though a throat more or less be nothing to the Bag- 
lioni, would not the whole of Italy name them bar- 
barians if they slew ‘The Perugian’? Lie close till I 
return.” 

He was gone, and Ercole threw himself upon their 
chest-bed to close his eyes and feast them with the 
face of Ottavia Baglioni. 

Swords and daggers were nothing to him now; was 
he not in her presence? telling her of his love? watch- 
ing the delicate blush that mantled brow and cheek 
and neck? Malediction! Why must Gianpaolo’s 
bravi come so quickly? He rubbed his eyes and sat 
up, rueful, but somewhat consoled by what was at 
least a new reprieve. 

“It is well,’ Raffaello was saying. “I have seen 
the master. He is angry, but will help you. He must, 








The court lay listless, empty but for two or three servants busy 





Passigno 


—for the sake of your father, if for no other reason. 
Listen, now. You are to stay here. If they be search- 
ing for you, escape from the town would be hopeless— 
with a guard at every gate. I mentioned his taking 
you into his house for a few days, but he fell at once 
into an ague, protesting that spies would surely be 
stationed there, and that the nearest place to the fal- 
con’s nest would be the safest. You are to work no 
more in the Sala del Cambio: visitors are too fre- 
quent: nevertheless he thinks it better that you work, 
and he will set you at the Assumption in the convent 
of San Severo, in a room which none enters but a few 
monks, and you are to slip in before daybreak and 
slip out after nightfall. That will throw them off, if 
they seek you at the Colégio.” 

“And here? if they saw me enter?” 
wrinkling his brow. 

“You must take your chances of that, mio caro,” 
replied the other. ‘Only, if they come, not having 
found you at the frescoes, it will be most like in day- 
time—when you are away. At night, there will be 
chances—over the house-tops. At all events it is the 
best we can do. You cannot fly:. no one will give 
harbor to a hare that the Baglioni are coursing, and 
you will be in a safe place o’ days. Besides, your 
surest safeguard is the festa that begins to-morrow: 
pageants, jousts, banquets, balls to celebrate these 
approaching nuptials. Therefore, most of all,. after 
the’saints, are you to bless Astorre Baglioni and La- 
vinia Colonna.” 

“They shall have six wax candles—each—if they 
save me,” said Ereole; and then they looked at each 
other and laughed at the idea of a Saint Astorre: 
“but to the sweet Madonna I yow a triptych when I 
am famous: herself and our Lord shall look from the 
middle panel, with Saints Lorenzo and Ercolano on the 
one side and Constantius and Ludovico di Tolosa on 
the other—these if she shall give me her.” 

Raffaello’s mouth fell open. ‘“ You cling to your 
folly?” he gasped. “If the master dreamed it, he 
would take you in his own hand to the lord Gian- 
ya0l0.” 
ee And still—before him even—I would cling to it,” 
exclaimed Ercole, hotly. ‘I would love but once as I 
can die but once, and it would be decorous they should 
fall together. Truly, my friend, I was laughing when 
you spoke of my escaping from Perugia-—trying to 
imagine myself flying from the city where she dwells. 
It is the dear Mother of God who shall aid me, Raffa- 
ello, if it be her will that I live.” 

Raffaello shook his head doubtfully, but he smiled, 
saying, 

“Well, so be it, then, but you will be cautious and 
wary?” 
“’Assuredly—for my very love’s sake,” said Ercole. 
“Now I am_.. sleepy. 
In a few moments I 
shall see her and speak 
with her, Raffaello; in 
a country where cau- 
tion and the pride of 
princes cannot enter.” 


said Ercole, 


Then followed days 
and weeks of feasting, 
dancing, and chivalric 
games. through . all 
Perugia—festivities the 
grandeurs whereof Raf- 
faello related to his 
friend in the night. As 
for Ercole, every morn- 
ing he crawled down 
from his attic, and 
having peered cautious- 
ly out of the doorway 
into the dusky street, 
scurried away through 
the gloom—under tri- 
umphal arches bearing 
the united escutcheons 
of Baglioni and Colon- 
na, that loomed up in 
the gray mist and 
yawned for the  pa- 
geants of the day; past 
palaces and __ houses 
hung with garlands— 
far over to the convent 
of San Severo, where 
a young monk always 
opened the little pos- 
tern for his coming, as 
the warder of some 
sanctuary might _re- 
ceive a fugitive who 
sought its shelter. Af- 
ter nightfall it was the 
same course back; only 
more dangerous, _ be- 
cause the streets were 
thronged with belated 
revellers, peasants from 
the country-side come 
to gape at the specta- 
cles, retainers of the 
great houses eager to 
drink and bully and 
make love and _ pick 
quarrels. Among all 
of these Ercole thread- 
ed his way each night, 
pausing near his house 
until the coast seemed 
clear, and then darting 
under the archway and 
into the blackness of 
the hall and stairs. 
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Meanwhile, observed by none save a few monks, the 
Assumption at San Severo grew apace. It was a work 
upon which “The Perugian” had done little save the 
cartoon and the heads of the principal figures—for the 
convent was not rich. To Ercole had fallen the faces 
of angels bending down to welcome the Mother of 
their King into their august assemblage, or bearing 
up her blessed form upon their hands and wings; and 
to these the young painter had imparted such a beauty 
that the good brothers gazed wondering, enraptured, 
blessing God that He had indeed permitted them to 
look upon beings from His own glorious household de- 
picted for His servants’ happiness and confident repose. 

Two weeks had passed; Ercole was painting late 
one afternoon, for the light of the declining sun shone 
well through the high, narrow windows, gilding the 
forms and colors into grander outlines and richer 
tints. Suddenly a commotion at the door caused him 
to turn. The monks were thronging in. 

“The Perugian!” they cried. ‘“ The great Vannucci! 
He is coming!” 

Not since Ercole had taken up the work had the 
master visited San Severo. Perhaps it was a regard 
for his pupil’s safety—the fear lest his coming might 
be tracked—that kept him away; perhaps only the 
stress of other engagements or the festivities of the 
season. Ercole had not given the matter much thought, 
and was entirely willing to credit Messer Pietro with 
the less selfish motive, considering only the good for- 
tune that he was come at last, since but few touches 
remained, and these for the most part ones especially 
reserved for the master’s hand. Now he was standing 
there in the doorway—walking slowly forward into the 
apartment—while Ercole, cap in hand, turned to study 
his face for approval or condemnation. What he saw 
was strangest of all. First, a flash of admiration, of 
joy, that lighted up the harsh features like an aure- 
ole; then a sudden pallor that drove all else before it, 
and the man seemed to stagger back, as if from a 
blow, his knees trembling, his hand to his brow, his 
eyes resting first upon the painting and then shifting 
to Ercole with a gleam of abject terror in their depths. 

“Unhappy boy; what hast thou done?” 

Then Ercole, dazed, astonished, looked long at the 
picture, and, awakening suddenly, knew that all of his 
beautiful angels were but so many faces of Ottavia 
Baglioni. 

Noises came up from the street without, the sound 
of voices, of trampling feet, but Pietro Vannucci and 
Ercole di Passigno stood like men spellbound, and the 
brothers whispered, wondering, one to another. An 
acolyte entered the room, running, and delivered a 
hurried message into the prior’s ear, but neither the 
master nor the pupil heard it. Then the old monk 
turned and spoke aloud, with a face in which much of 
gratification seemed overshadowed by something of 
anxiety. 

“We are indeed honored, my brothers, as is our son 
here, Pietro Vannucci, whom the holy St. Luke has 
blessed in such high measure. Our house—God’s 
house and that of the holy San Severo—is about to 
receive a noble company of signors, who are come to 
view the new painting, and greatest and noblest of all, 
the gentle Prince Gianpaolo Baglioni—” 

Vannucci started as if stung, but Ercole’s face grew 
calm, and he turnéd with folded arms facing the door. 
Nevertheless this standing forth against the falcon was 
not to be permitted. Whether from a motive of self- 
preservation or from some sudden impulse of nobility 
or kindness, Vannucci sprang upon the young man, 
and grasping his slender form by both shoulders, 
whirled him sideways toward a wall through which a 
low doorway seemed to lead to some inner part of the 
convent. A quick-witted brother, seeing the eagerness 
of the action, had half instinctively thrown open the 
portal, and before Ercole could realize what was hap- 
pening, he found himself in a dark passage with the 
door slammed to behind him. Then the grim humor 
of the situation came to him—his would-be pose of 
defiance, its crushing anticlimax from a dramatic 
stand-point—and he shook with suppressed mirth. 
Surely, too, there must be laughter in Ottavia’s eyes? 
—kindly laughter that gained way the more freely be- 
cause it was his safety that had been compelled. 

Meanwhile, in the room from which he had been so 
unceremoniously ejected, there were no signs of levity. 
Prior and monks had stared thunderstruck at the pan- 
tomime. That the situation was, for some reason, 
serious, they readily divined—why and how were 
the puzzles; but it was not difficult to conjure up a 
score of perils which the approach of the terrible Gian- 
paolo might call into being. 

And now that Prince himself stood in the entrance, 
while “ The Perugian,” having regained the centre of 
the room, was bowing low and trying to regain the 
breath of which his unwonted exertion had wellnigh 
deprived him. 

Gianpaolo’s eyes wandered slowly around the hall; 
not exactly as if seeking some one, but with a dreamy 
deliberation: then he acknowledged slightly but grace- 
fully “ The Perugian’s ” salute, and glided forward with 
the springy, catlike tread peculiar to the man. At- 
tendants and pages were clustered near the door, the 
prior had scarce recovered self-control sufficient to 
give his ecclesiastical greeting to this visitor who 
hardly deigned to accept it, and the monks still stood 
at gaze like a flock of frightened sheep. 

The Baglioni spoke in tones softer than velvet: 

““T have been informed, good Messer Pietro, of the 
picture you are doing here—that it is wonderfully 
beautiful, and I have come to see it. I am informed 
of many things.” 

Despite his anxiety there was yet a measure of 
zratified vanity in the painter’s mind, and he tried to 
persuade himself that perhaps, after all, the visit 
might have no further significance than that alleged. 
For words, however, he used such as would best ex- 
press his pleasure and surprise at the compliment and 
the honor done him. Gianpaolo interrupted his flow 
of speech, smiling, but with some shortness. 

* Ah! good Messer Pietro, we know you are not al- 
ways so humble as you choose to seem. Why should 
you be, for that matter? Is not a great artist the peer 
of princes?—and I have been told you would not hesi- 
tate to thwart me, if our wills ran counter. You are 
a brave man, Messer Pietro. But come,” he added, 
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hastily, “let us look upon the painting;” for Van- 
nucci seemed again attacked by symptoms of pertur- 
bation. 

“It is even before your Magnificence, 
standing a little to one side. 

Full fifteen minutes, that were a very age, passed 
while Gianpaolo took in every detail of the com- 
position. Not the slightest change of expression cross- 
ed his face to tell of discoveries and their effect, though 
Vannucci watched him as closely as he dared. At last 
he turned full to the painter, and looking him straight 
in the eyes—like the thrust of a lance—said: 

“Tt is most praiseworthy, Messer Pietro—the com- 
position, the drawing; and yet in details it seems to 
me to bear too much the marks of mere pupils’ work. 
Take the word of a soldier, mio caro, when he warns 
you that danger lurks in trusting too much to others: 
a robe, perhaps, to a young man, but not a face. I 
would advise you,” and he drew closer and lowered his 
voice, “ to correct certain faults yourself—in this As- 
sumption. A citizen corrects inanimate things, lest 
his prince correct those that are animate.” His voice 
was again taking on its milder tone. Then, suddenly, 
glancing once more at the picture, he added: “ Never- 
theless, your pupil seems a youth of much promise. If 
he live, I shall look to entertain him as a great artist 
some day—at Spello.” 

There were a few moments of breathless silence— 
listening for retreating footfalls and for, the creaking 
and crash of heavy oaken doors; the picture was for- 


” he said, 








**Unhappy boy; what hast thou done?” 


gotten, and no man dared address his neighbor, for 
fear the words might be ill-advised. At last Vannucci, 
gliding over to the low doorway through which he had 
thrust Ercole, opened it and whispered his pupil’s 
name. An answer came from the black depths beyond. 

Ercole stepped out, blinking, but with an undis- 
turbed air, and Vannucci, grasping him by the arm, 
and motioning the prior to follow, pulled him away, 
heedless of the bulging eyes and open mouths of the 
monks, whose conventual repose had been so rudely 
broken in upon by such unwonted and unimaginable 
occurrences. 

“Take us to your cell, father,” cried the painter, 
when they were out of hearing, and the prior bowed 
his head meekly and led the way. Then, as they en- 
tered the narrow room with its plain whitewashed 
walls, Vannucci went on eagerly: “Is he safe here? 
Can you keep him until nightfall?” 

The prior turned his eyes upward. “ Who can tell 
in these days, my son? When legates of the Holy 
Father are imprisoned or cast out of the city, what 
is it that the Baglioni respect? I shall strive with 
prayer and secrecy to hold him safe, but I warn thee 
do not trust us too long—if thou desirest him living 
and them dead.” 

Vannucci had turned to Ercole, and spoke with more 
feeling than he had ever shown—a feeling which his 
gruffness of manner but faintly masked: 

“Thou art a fool, boy. Were it not for thy good 
father’s sake and because thou art a worthy pupil I 
would not interest myself in such a dangerous matter. 
To-night the marriage will be finally celebrated, and 
perhaps Gianpaolo will think to leave thee until the 
morning. Raffaello will come here when the streets are 
dark—Raffaello has sense—and will lead thee to thy 
lodgings by the lanes that lie close to the wall. I am 
convinced that the place is unknown, or thou hadst 
been food for foxes long ago. Yet why he neglected to 
have thy path noted! It is unlike the race—unlike 
him most of all—” 

The prior spoke up, interrupting: “It is God’s will, 
son, that the race of the violent wax heedless in the 
surety of their power. The lord Gianpaolo may say 
‘The young man is nothing. If—when—it pleases me, 
I shall find him easily and slay him—after the wedding- 
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day has passed:—after the wedding-day has passed,’ ” 
and he fell to mumbling. 

Several moments later and “The Perugian” had 
gone, and then the prior withdrew to attend to 
some duty of his office, closing the door behind him, 
and Ercole remained alone in the little cell. 

He had ceased thinking or planning; his life had 
come to be like a dream wherein his own will had no 
bearing upon his acts or his fortunes. Even in his 
art, did he not paint that which no volition prompted? 
All was fate: he would do nothing; he would live or 


.die as the forces that controlled his destiny might pro- 


vide: meanwhile, he would sleep, for sleep was dear- 
est of all to him in these days, being the true dream- 
time when he could at least deceive himself into a real- 
ization of power and place and presence equal to his 
heart’s desire. 

Hardly for a moment had he knelt at Ottavia’s feet 
—for the way had been long to where she waited his 
coming—when a hand upon his shoulder called him 
back to waking consciousness and to the knowledge of 
sordid danger. Raffaello stood by the prior’s pallet, 


and in his arms were fantastic gowns and masks. Er- 
cole gazed, wondering, in the dim light. 
“For you, mio caro,” said the new-comer. “It is 


the master sends them, that we may walk unnoted 
among the revellers. Once at our lodgings, he thinks 
you may be safe for a few days, and then who knows 
but that we can arrange for your escape!” 

In the corridor, by the door of his cell, they found 
the good prior, who blessed them while they paused 
before him on bended knees. Then he went ahead, and, 
with his own hands, drew the bar and latchet of the 
little postern, and watched them go out into the night. 

Aye! but was it indeed night? All Perugia seemed 
to blaze before their dazzled eyes: every window flick- 
ered with lights, every house was hung with lanterns 
that threw their brilliant illumination over the chains 
of roses that festooned the streets. No iron chains 
now barred them against men-at-arms. Were not the 
Oddi destroyed? and who else should threaten the 
proud name of Baglioni, that celebrated to-night the 
nuptials of one of its most gallant princes with a 
daughter of the greatest house in Rome? 

It was Ercole who, true to his recklessness, was ever 
the readiest to yield; and it was Raffaello, with nothing 
to fear save for his friend, who heaved a sigh of heart- 
felt relief when at last they came in sight of their own 
threshold. The stricken chords of harp and lute and 
viol rang from the palaces a few steps beyond; 
voices of the hired singers, applause, laughter. Who 
was there to notice the masked and cloaked figures 
that stole along under the shadows of the houses and 
slipped into a low portal? Was not all Perugia full 
of cloaks and masks to-night?—aye, and the shadow 
of masks through which gleamed fierce eyes, and of 
cloaks beneath which lurked sword and poniard, hung 
over the city, and the Baglioni feasted and caroused 
and made love, and the friars prayed for the souls 
of men in the convent of San Severo. 

Raffaello and Ercole were safe now in their little 
attic under the rafters—as safe as he could be in 
Perugia, whose blood had caught the scent of its sav- 
age lords. They had thrown aside their disguises, had 
talked long together, until the noises died slowly away 
and the lights faded out. Then each had lain down 
upon his oaken chest, seeking the invigoration of sleep 
that would not come. 

“Flow quiet the city is now,” said Ercole, after a 
long pause. “ Do you sleep, Raffaello?” 

“No, truly, Ercole; sleep seems coy to-night, though 
I woo her faithfully.” 

“She is a jade,” said Ercole, and laughed. ‘I chide 
her not, though. She knows that to me she is now 
no more than a waiting-maid sent to lead me to my 
beloved, and who shall blame her if she chooses to 
resent the rdle— Hark! was that the ery of the 
watch? Did you catch the hour?” 

“ Watch to-night—in Perugia? What are you dream- 
ing of, mio caro?—that there is another man in the 
city as sober as we two?” 

“There is the lord Astorre.” 

* Drunk with love and beauty.” 

* And the beautiful lord Simonetto.” 

“ Drunk with envy of his cousin.” 

“Ah! but the gentle lord Gianpaolo?” 

“T said man. He is a tiger, and tigers are not 
drunken save on blood. Fifteen days of revelry have 
at least served to keep his dagger in its sheath.” 

Suddenly a shriek rang out through the night, and 
the students started from their couches. Then pande- 
monium broke loose; the air was full of cries—com- 
mands, exhortations, curses, and screams of agony. 
There was a rush of feet—vyes, and the clash of 
steel, but all seemed deadened, as if they came from 
a distance or through thick walls. 

Ercole had lighted a taper, half instinctively, but 
Raffaello threw it upon the floor and placed his foot 
upon it: the moon, half full, shone through their sky- 
light, and they saw each other’s face, white and 
drawn. Their chamber had no window looking into 
the street, so there was nothing’to do but wait. 

And now the noise and confusion had increased, was 
increasing with every moment. Had Pope Alexander 
declared war, and was Duke Valentino surprising and 
storming Perugia? or had the Oddi risen from their 
graves to repeat the attempt of five years ago? A 
shadow came between them and the moon, and look- 
ing up, they saw a man bending down over their sky- 
light as if trying to open the shutter. In an instant 
Ercole was himself: mystery and vague terrors had 
given place to something tangible, and he sprang to 
draw the bolt. 

Raffaello caught his arm. 

“Tn the name of the saints, do not open! It is some 
murderous bravo.” 

But Ercole shook him off. 

“Tt is a fugitive,” he cried. ‘“ Were he come to kill, 
he had broken through glass and frame: he who would 
fly safely, must leave no sign of his passage.” 

The window flew open, and a man sprang lightly 
down into the room. Ercole closed and fastened the 
shutter: then he turned, saw his comrade staring with 
open mouth at their unexpected guest, and knew that 
he had admitted Gianpaolo Baglioni. 

To be Continued. 
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The Barn Dance—Scene from ‘‘Sky Farm ”’ 


The Mellow Yellowdrama from the Country 


Some 


HE man who fondly thinks that because he 

dwells in the midst of the alarms of a 

great city he is the only person who gets 

anything dramatic out of life makes a very 

large error. Life is not all hotel fires, and 

subway explosions, and brownstone fronts 
clattering down about one’s ears, and Prince Henrys 
parading through the streets. Of course these things 
are not to be found on the farm, where the Vesuvian 
subway is unknown, and whither neither Prince 
Henrys nor brownstone fronts ever betake them- 
selves, and within whose boundaries nothing but true 
love and hay-stacks ever burn, but there are other 
things of equally vital importance to the drama of 
life, quite as pleasing to the eye, the ear, and the 
heart, and less of a menace to the safety of the way- 
farer, which are to be found upon the farm in great 
abundance. These things may not be lightly esti- 
mated by the playwright of to-day, who ventures upon 
the emprises of the bucolic drama, and we are glad to 
observe an awakening to the reality of this fact on 
the part of the men who are writing for the stage 
at the present time. The farm drama of to-day is a 
distinct advance upon the farm drama of a few years 
ago. The bovine idea has passed; the barn-yard phase 
of it has had its day, and the animalities have given 
place to the humanities. It is not many days ago that 
a successful run of twenty weeks could be predicated 
upon the dramatization of the milking-stool and the 
rooster. Farm plays have been known to run whole 
seasons through to packed houses because of the mark- 
ed histrionie ability of a living cow that could and 
would chew its cud unblinkingly and unflinchingly 
in the face of an audience of seven hundred enthu- 
siasts; and the great Grimaldi of days the present 
generation wots not of never in his most clownish 
mood elicited such roars of laughter from his London 
admirers by burning his fingers with a red-hot poker 
as less than three years since a chance rooster of the 
barn-yard play compelled from a breathless audience 
by crowing loudly at the Fourteenth Street Theatre 
in the midst of a passage of sentiment. In their day 
and in their way these things were interesting, but, 
after all, it was their realism rather than their sig- 
nificance that took hold upon the fancy of the the- 
atre-goer. A cow in a barn-yard was commonplace 
enough, but a cow upon the stage that had been graced 
by Fechter and made illustrious by Forrest—that cow 
was dramatic. The public did not analyze the condi- 
tion and attempt to learn why it was dramatic, but 
it realized at once that it was so. The man who in 
other days had seen Charles Fechter lose his fortune 
in this playhouse while winning heaven - sounding 
»plaudits there as the Count of Monte Cristo and as 
the Hamlet of the golden hair; who had seen the last 
days of Edwin Forrest fall upon a glorious and unend- 
ing night in the unhappy Lear—found much to spec- 
ulate upon. Where Lear had raved, the quadrupedal 
bovine blinked and winked and chewed its cud con- 
tentedly and well; the boards that Fechter trod now 
creaked beneath the tread of sundry actors of a 
fowlish sort—the hen, the pigeon, and the crowing 
cock—and the flies that once re-echoed to the tuneful 
strains of French opéra comique at its best, and at 
its first in the land of freedom and of promise, now 
became reverberant to the more accustomed tones of 
vocal hens, and the grunt of pigs bowed down by 
weight of the professional life rang loudly through 
the rafters. There was a good deal in it. So much, 
indeed, that this theatre of Fechter’s, made musical 
by opéra-bouffe, and illustrious by the extinct genius 
of Edwin Forrest, became the real home of those minor 
actors, the cow, the rooster, and the educated porker. 
Just as one looked to the Bank of England for gold, 
to Boston for mind, and to Washington for states- 


Reflections upon the Farm Drama 


manship, so did one look to the Fourteenth Street 
Theatre for dramatic poultry and Thespian live-stock. 
Nor did one look in vain. Had it not been said that 
the supreme test of an actor’s art was the scene which 
compelled him to be silent in the midst of stirring 
complications? The art of Charles Coghlan—a great 
one at its best—was first demonstrated in “ Diplo- 
macy,” where in one vital scene for twenty minutes 
he had to listen, and yet act his part, while others 
gained their fame by words; the action of inaction 
has always been the test of an actor’s capabilities. 
The cows of the farm drama at the Fourteenth Street 
Theatre never failed to measure up to the required 
standard. Thousands of patrons, the play over, wend- 
ed their homeward way with expressions of approval. 

“ Wasn’t the cow real!” they cried. 

“Didn’t the rooster crow naturally!” they said, for- 
getting always that the cow was a real cow and the 
roosters were genuine roosters, and had acquired the 
conspicuous mastery of their réles not so much by 
study as by inheritance. 


given place to the humanities, and in dramatic 

literature it is an encouraging sign of the times 
that the writers of the farm play are no longer ap- 
pealing to an eccentric taste. Their appeal latterly 
has been not to the taste of the man who goes to the 
circus to hear a seal sing and to watch an educated 
hog in the throes of a game of poker, but to that 
of the chap who, after all, wants to see a picture of 
life as it is. Quietly we laugh over the assumed 
prowess of a Kyrle Bellew when that diminutive per- 
son kills a dozen ruffians, but we do not honestly wish 
to see him rivalled in interest by a live turkey or 
a rooster that has been drugged, in his own profes- 
sional lines. Deprecate as we may the histrionic lim- 
itations of a Faversham, we cannot review with satis- 
faction a tendency which requires that he shall share 
his laurels as a matinée idol with a talented cow that 
can greet an audience with an assurance equal to 
his own. We may admire the cow on a utilitarian 
basis more than we do Mr. Faversham, and a turkey 
may strut less and more greatly satisfy a healthy 
appetite than Mr. Bellew, but the party-line between 
the man and the animal, or between the matinée idol 
and the bird, consciously or unconsciously to our- 
selves, is rigidly drawn, after all, and the most blague 
among us wince to see a mere quadruped or feathered 
bird drawing better audiences than the biped or the 
idol without wings, who is doing as well as he knows 
how to entertain us. So it has come about that the 
bucolic Shakspere is waking up to his real opportu- 
nity, and is making his appeal directly to our inter- 
est in life, as men and women lead it, and not through 
the barn-yard, using the cattle and fowl therein as 
the ministers plenipotentiary to the court of our favor. 
By degrees the Hackett of the poultry-yard and the 
Mrs. Kendal of the pasture are being eliminated from 
the farm drama, and the real interest is being centred 
about the farmer and the farmer’s daughters, the farm- 
hands and the post-office of the farmer’s country. We 
are glad to see it for several reasons. Chiefly because 
as members of the human fraternity we do not like to 
see one of the manly arts encroached upon by the fish 
of the sea, the flesh of the markets, or the fowls of 
the air; second, because we do not find any real dra- 
matic art in a breathing creature that has no con- 
sciousness of its art, and who does only the things 
that nature gives it to do; and, finally, because we 
believe that cows and roosters and the porcine crew 
have a definitely prescribed mission in life to fulfil, the 
requirements of which call for an unremitting appli- 
cation of their legitimate functions. The cow that en- 


AS we have pointed out, the animalities have to-day 


ters the field of a Faversham becomes neither a good 


in General, Inspired by One 


in Particular 


actor nor a good cow; and the rooster that tries to 
rival a Kyrle Bellew in the latter’s own field becomes 
a failure as a rooster, without gaining the supremacy 
of “the crowning success of the season.” 


HEREFORE we are grateful to Mr. E. E. 
W Kidder for his play of “Sky Farm.” It is 
true that there are indubitable evidences that 
in writing his play the author occasionally forgot his 
New England in favor of his Bowery, but that need not 
concern us. Mr, Kidder’s play was not designed for its 
natural home—the Fourteenth Street Theatre—but for 
the Garrick, a Thirty-fifth Street theatre, and the au- 
thor wrote accordingly. From every point of view “ Sky 
Farm ” is an appropriate thing where it is. Through 
and through in its characters it belongs to the Union 
Square district, but in the complications of its plot it 
diverges. There is a wicked father-in-law, who holds 
a mortgage on everything in the community. Surely 
that belongs, dramatically, in the neighborhood of 
Cooper Union. There is a will concealed in the back 
of a picture-frame. Surely this smacks of the palmy 
days of the Windsor Theatre near Grand Street. There 
is a secret marriage, and an unwelcome, but inevita- 
ble, result. Surely this reminds the aged theatre- 
goer of the old Bowery. And, finally, the inevitable 
result brings about the reformation of the wicked 
father, who reeks with mortgages and _ selfishness— 
in which we find that touch of Dickens which makes 
the whole world a Seven Dials, or, again, a Bowery. 
And, it must be said, Mr. Kidder has approached his 
problem intelligently. Above Fourteenth Street the 
public are not interested in cows or roosters—their 
birds are canvas-backs—and other essentials of farm 
life, but in men and women. They form an automobile 
constituency, with a liking, however, for the Bowery 
type of plot. Hence, in “ Sky Farm,” there is no cow, 
no rooster, no four-footed animal save an occasional 
horse, and the result is a relief. We get at the real 
people of the farm district. The rector of the church 
is there, and the over-gay son of the village magnate 
is there. The rector’s daughters are there, the one an 
ingénue, and the other, as usual, full of worldly know- 
ledge. The energetic country girl bustles through the 
plot, and the combined grocery and post-office, with 
its postmistress, appear in appealing form. The com- 
plications of the plot are yellow, but the picture is 
true, just as many.of the yellow things in life are 
true, and the whole forms a play that is good to sit 
through and to watch closely. The humor of it is 
broad and suburban. The morals of it are applicable 
to all sections, and the pathos of it is so true to 
life that at times it nearly thrills. The worst fea- 
ture of “Sky Farm” is its occasional yielding to the 
presumed requirements of the farm play. Its best 
features are its adherences to human nature, its faith- 
ful scenic reproductions of its locale, and the excel- 
lence with which it is acted throughout. The young 
man who escapes an unwelcome matrimonial compli- 
sation in the third act by an indulgence in fits is 
sheer delight and fun; while the picture that is drawn 
of the clergyman of the country-side is equally filled 
with dignity and convincing force. A farm play has 
at last been produced that goes to the root of things 
and presents its conclusions with dramatic reasonable- 
ness. The appeal is not a factitious, nor is it a 
fictitious, one, but genuine throughout, and while it 
is neither “ As You Like It,” which is the best show 
in town, nor “ Du Barry,” which is the worst, there 
is every reason to believe that it will meet with a very 
marked degree of public favor. It certainly de- 
serves it—not so much for what it is as for what it 
is not. 
The elimination of the cow is enough to commend it 
unreservedly as a farm drama of rauch originality. 
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MISS VIOLA ALLEN IN “THE HUNCHBACK” 


Sheridan Knowles’s famous play will be given a special spring production, with Viola Allen in the role of ‘“‘Julia,” supported by Eben Plympton, 
Jameson Lee Finney, W. H. Pascoe, and other well-known artists. The role of “Julia” was created by Fanny Kemble in 1832, 
and it has been played in America by Clara Morris, Adelaide Nielson, Julia Marlowe, and Ada Rehan 
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Two Extremes of Art 


Some Animadversions on the Abnormal 


HEN that much-talked-of novel The 

Hisiory of Sir Richard Calmady first 

made its appearance a few months 

ago, I had occasion to speak of its as- 

tonishing qualities and defects, and 

described it as “ diabolically clever,” 
further asserting that “it would almost cheat the 
very elect into believing that it was a great book.” 
Since then my affirmation has received ample justifi- 
cation. Critics who once drew analogies between Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and George Eliot have forgotten the 
fact or flaunted their inconsistency by ascribing the 
virtues of the author of Adam Bede to Lucas Malet 
with magnificent effrontery. This extravagance of 
praise to a book which, to begin with, is laid on a 
false ethical basis, however sincere the intention, and 
many pages of which are the outflow of a neurotic 
temperament, puts an admirer of George Eliot to the 
blush. It is with a vast degree of satisfaction, there- 
fore, that I print herewith the following communica- 
tion, which, I feel certain, represents no small portion 
of the sane body of readers in this country, sensible 
to the hook’s shortcomings, instinctively, but uncer- 
tain in giving expression to their provocation: 


“Sir Richard Calmady is being widely read and 
pronounced powerful, yet I venture to think that this 
is distinctly unfortunate, if not worse. It is 
daring in its lack of reserve, and by many 


lation that came to her that night was infinitely 
harder to bear than the thing she found true when she 
lowered the blankets from his limbs as a baby. In 
the morning he leaves England and she does not see 
him for five years. Now Lucas Malet is not writing 
in Sir Richard Calmady the history of a monster, as 
some of her critics affirm. Richard is gifted mentally. 
During childhood and youth he shows powers of mind 
and capacities of heart and charms of sensibility that 
make us envy Lady Calmady his companionship. In 
the end he is said to find the road that leads out to 
high moral happiness; he is shown to be possessed of 
aspirations and satisfactions that inspire and satisfy 
the love of a woman. Most of us are feeding on 
husks compared with the satisfactions Richard’s na- 
ture had to offer Honoria! 

“But all this in the story is so loosely conceived. 
As well expect Richard to grow his limbs to equal 


length as to grow a soul by the processes given. The 
moral law is as relentless as the physical. A man 


may dip deep in pollution, yet by a strong reversion 
of desire purify himself. But the uncalled-for, piti- 
less cruelty of Sir Richard Calmady towards his mo- 
ther—a process of slow murder for five years—unre- 
lieved by any touch of conscience or twinge of af- 
fection, denotes a nature without any moral spring 
and makes the dénowement impossible. The story 


in Art 


The natural history of her growth as a novelist re- 
veals the most extraordinary development of a curious 
taste for the abnormal, for the degenerate and un- 
regenerate. It is eighteen years ago since she pub- 
lished her first novel, Mrs. Lorimer, closely followed 
by Colonel Enderby’s Wife. Later came A Counsel of 
Perfection, and after an interval 7'he Wages of Sin. 
Again there was a long interval and we had The 
Carissima, four years later The Gateless Barrier, and 
now The History of Sir Richard Calmady. Clearly at 
first there was a striving after spiritual vision, but 
her strong sense of the material and actual smothered 
this, and so far as she has taken a “ sacramental view 
of life” and maintained her position as a moralist 
she has done so on a plane of materialism and physi- 
cal struggle and preoccupation in‘ which the true 
spiritual significance of life is lost sight of. The 
true inwardness of life’s problems which is always 
spiritual in the last analysis becomes in her vision 
of things abnormal and grotesquely supernatural. It 
is impossible to trace this tendency satisfactorily 
without passing each of her novels in detail, and to 
the student of literature the books themselves are 
their own sutficient commentary. It may be noted, 
however, that until she came to the consideration of 
the abnormal in The Wages of Sin, in many respects 
her best book, she sought to realize the type in pic- 

turing the life of a saint. But with the con- 

ception of this book sinners seem subsequently 





this is too easily mistaken for power. It is 
another of those books that strengthen the 
argument against woman in the long-run 
when she elects to take equal chances with 
men in the vitiating arenas of life. Women 
have appeared in politics as intriguers, and in 
literature as writers of the worst books that 
have been written. Powerful works of fiction, 
such as Hardy’s Tess and Tolstoy’s Resurrec- 
tion, deal with things that are unpleasant, but 
the ‘mysteries of iniquity are laid bare’ by 
hands strong enough to grapple cause and con- 
sequence, so that we feel that the gods are 
explaining things to us. Count Tolstoy in 
The Resurrection dared to put into words all 
things done under the sun, and, to the reader 
who walks the usual lanes of life, it is like 
a sight of the sea for the first time, and to 
those who have lived in a deeper sense, it is 
a very ocean of life. The living pleasure, the 
living pain, the struggle to undo, the shriek 
of life when the tumult meets, are treated 
with deep spiritual significance. It is the 
realism of the Hebrew prophet who, seeing all 
things and hoping all things, must speak of 
all things by the names they bear. It is 
profane to class the realism of Sir Richard 
Calmady with this. One is profound; the 
other is disgusting in its superficial disclosure 
of the forbidden. One is vice held in sight 
with strong arm that men and women may 
recognize its shape; the other is a delineation 
of vice that makes sensibility, to say nothing 
of morality, cry for merey. And yet Lucas 
Malet proposed in The History of Sir Richard 
Calmady, who is the victim of a_ horrible 
physical deformity, to testify to the truth 
that ‘the true triumph of Fate takes place 
nowhere save in our souls’; that the gift of 
life is a great gift even in a deformed body: 
that he was free to be happy in_ noble 
ways if he would but choose them. But this 
is at the end of the book, after we have fol- 
lowed him through days and nights we would 
rather not remember. The reader is full of 
pity that this truth was not put into Sir 
Richard’s mind by his mother that night after 
the country cireus, when, as a boy, he knew 








to have interested her more persuasively. The 
almost brutal realism that had concerned it- 
self with an insistent dwelling upon physical 
pain and suffering in the lives of her saints 
was now transferred or added to the delinea- 
tion of the ugly and vicious in her erring and 
sinning characters. She sinks into unsightly 
tricks and tiresome mannerisms. A _ compari- 
son has been made of the effects produced by 
Lucas Malet and Maeterlinck which enlightens 
us. The former thrills the senses, the latter 
moves the soul. Beyond that barrier which 
divides body and soul, Lucas Malet’s art is 
powerless to enter. It is at once the measure 
and the menace of her art. 


With Lucas Malet as a writer of fine execu- 
tion and vivid descriptive power, as a_per- 
sonality embued with great intensity of feel- 
ing and wonderful powers of satire, we are 
not concerned here. On its literary side Sir 
Richard Calmady contains some of the best 
work of the author. There are pages upon 
pages of exquisite beauty to which we return 
gratefully, but alongside of these are pages 
which are simply intolerable, which if they 
are read can only be read, as one has aptly 
put it, through the eyelashes. On this the 
vitally artistic side, after all, that which in- 
cludes the author’s criticism of life, Sir Richard 
must be condemned as the worst of her books. 
It is the reductio ad absurdum of that taste 
for the abnormal which has driven her hard, 
and which could scarce go further. 


In The Carissima, Lucas Malet puts the 
following interesting bit of analysis into the 
mouth of one of her characters: “ There is no 
denying, Art does fix the mind, unwholesomely, 
unscientifically, upon extremes, upon all that 
which lies outside ordinary experience. It 
runs alternately to the Golden Houses of the 
Gods and the Newgate Calendar. .. . It per- 
sistently exalts the abnormal as against the 
normal, the individual as against the race, 
the variation as against the type.” Taking 
this as her conception of art, it squares with 
her exercise of its functions of expression, but 








for the first time that misfortunes like his 
were sometimes used for gain. Life need not 
have proved so hard for him had he fostered 
within him desires, ambitions, and affections 
that were possible within the limits of his 
fate, and that were his natural endowment. 

“ But it is a book in which nobody does anything 
for anybody, if we except Honoria St. Quentin and the 
country doctor. We feel Honoria’s strength on the 
evening of the breaking of Sir Richard’s engagement, 
and in the pages of her ministry to his mother. The 
doctor comes and goes as the circumstance calls for 
him, and is the one refreshing character in the book. 
Julian, of whom we are led to expect something, 
glories in keeping a vow made to himself, and the one 
recorded act of his life is his administering the com- 
munion to a dying woman. Lady Calmady gets no 
force from him; he finds no new route for her and 
for other mothers over the frontier of what seemed 
the boundary-line of fate. And yet we know nothing 
in this world will offer such long and patient sub- 
mission as fate ‘if there be one present to issue the 
command.’ He loves, and the fruits of his love are 
as unrecorded as the declaration of it. Sir Richard 
is no wiser, no happier, no stronger because of Julian. 
Lady Calmady, out of whose life so much was very 
early taken, opens the door and lets the rest pass 
out too, She lives on, and loves her boy as_ best 
she knows, emptying the fulness of her life out for 
him. But it is the blind nurse power in loving; it 
can rock, but it cannot make strong, and it is im- 
potent before Richard’s awful need. 

“At the end of childhood and youth, on the night 
when the plan for Richard’s marriage fails, he turns 
into an outraged monster. He tells his mother in lan- 
guage vile with feeling that he means to lead the 
vilest of lives. The passage is detestable. Lady Cal- 
mady staggers under its foul freedom, and the reve- 


Harris Dickson 
The author of “‘The Siege of Lady Resolute” 


shows nowhere the skill in combining natural ele- 
ments characteristic of the great artist, but the au- 
thor has a power of vividness in description, which, 
for the most part, is put to ignoble use. For a period 
of five years the reader follows Sir Richard over 
Europe, not as a rudderless monster or a soul aflame 
against his Maker, but through the common, dis- 
gusting, loathsome life of a ‘rake.’ We are given 
page after page of this revolting history, and because 
in the end the Angel is let loose, the reader is asked to 
accept indecency for an element of strength. Neither 
as a work of art nor as a piece of life can the book 
be called great. The author has, as I have admitted, 
fascinating facility in expression, but this she has ex- 
ercised to tediousness and prolixity, which in page 
after page produces a shuddering horror; there is 
none of the self-restraint, the reverence, the reserve 
of the artist in the sight of the awful mystery of sin 
and the suffering it entails.” 


So far as this protest is directed against the ab- 
normal and unwholesome tendencies which Lucas 
Malet has carried to their extremest point in this 
novel, it is true and sound in its insight. But in 
order to judge her work fairly it must be regarded 
as a whole. Sir Richard Calmady does not stand 
alone; it is the seventh in a series of novels, all of 
them remarkable and showing a directness of aim and 
sincerity of purpose which cannot be lightly weighed. 
For good or evil, through want of proportion or sheer 
intellectual and moral perversity, Lucas Malet has 
pursued her art relentlessly and with earnestness. 


it is not true, neither is it universal in the 
best traditions of art. There is an abortion of 
art which swings the pendulum to these ex- 
tremes; in the case of a realist like the author 
of Sir Richard Calmady, who runs to the New- 
gate Calendar, it is vitiating and dangerous. 
But in a frankly written romance, like Mr. Harris 
Dickson’s Siege of Lady Resolute (recently published), 
which carries us out of the actual into the Golden 
House of Dreams, reared impalpably on a glorious and 
love-lit past, there is an escape from nature and or- 
dinary experience which is exhilarating and healthy 
in tone. Say that it is artificial, that it teaches no 
lesson, inspires no fine feeling, leads nowhere. Say it 
does not belong to the “ books of power.” What of it? 
At least it tells a story which attracts by no unhealthy 
fascination; it pictures, with all the fidelity that a 
close and conscientious study of the period can bring to 
the task. a time which of all times—that of Louis XIV. 
and Madame de Maintenon—is rich in the conditions 
and materials of romancing to the historical] novel- 
ist. It presents a bewitching type of the Lady Res- 
olute—a bit too resolute, perhaps, but none the less 
entrancing—always of a fascination that draws the 
reader willing to be coerced; also a fine strapping youth 
of high breeding who is every inch true to the ideals 
of heroic romance. This too must be said for Mr. 
Dickson’s very entertaining novel: it is far better 
writter than the majority of romantic stories now- 
adays, and never offends in matters of taste. The 
case for these two books at either extreme is of a 
piece with much that we see on the contemporary 
stage: Iucas Malet is meat for those who have a 
penchant for what my confrére of things theatrical 
has called the Horrific Drama; The Siege of Lady 
Resolute will be enjoyed thoroughly by those who find 
in such a play as “ Mistress Nell,” for example, a 
morsel most delectable to their mental palate. 
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Thirty Volumes sent for $1 OO Theentire set of thirty volumes will be sent you on receipt 


of One Dollar. Payments thereafter to be $2.50 a 
Small Monthly Payments Thereafter month for twelve months. ; : ' : 


A set of Dickens is a library in itself. Many of the old edi- 
tions are bulky, heavy, unattractive. Here is a great chance 
to get a most beautiful—the final— edition at a very little cost 


ye | J. This set contains Dickens’s complete works—everything he ever 

EF wrote—in thirty bolumes. 

A 2. The size of each bolume is 8% x 5% inches. 

3. They are printed from large, new type on specially made paper. 

Cc 4, The pages are unusually large, clear, and easy to read. 

T 5. There are 240 full-page pictures and 30 photogravures. 

Ss 6. They are bound, permanently, in fine cloth, with gilt tops, gold 
cover decorations, untrimmed edges, and title pages in colors. 


OUR $1 OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of thirty volumes, all charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them 
back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send 
us $2.50 every month for twelve months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of 
your request for these books we will enter you at once as a subscriber to either 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR, 
for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, please state 
which periodical you want. Address 
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Chimmie Fadden: 


* F de new Secretary of de Navy wore eye-glasses 
he would look like President Roosevelt,” says 
Whiskers, who was piping a picture in a poiper. 


“Dat is part of de President’s game,” says 
Mr. Paul. “ Dis new cabinet officer looks like 


de President witout glasses, de next new cabinet 
officer will look like a pair of glasses witout de Presi- 
dent, de next one will look like a bronco, de next like 
a Rough Rider hat, de next like a book on * Wild Ani- 
mals IT has Scared te Deat.” and so on. When de eabi- 
net is all new de members will be raced past a given 
point at de rate of one hundred yards in ten sec- 
onds. De result is expected to please old and young 
alike, for it will produce a moving picture dat will 


look like de President out for a stroll. In dis way 
Mr. Roosevelt will have a cabinet dat will be useful 
as well as ornamental. When de President wishes 


for to appear in two places at one time, he will go 
to one himself, and at de odder de cabinet will ap- 
pear on a platform, running around in a soicle as fast 
as ever dey can. De effect will be de same at bote 
places, or money retoined at de box office.” 

“Witout nonsense,” says Miss Fannie, “ what is de 
cabinet for?” 

* De cabinet,” says Mr. Paul, * is as much witout 
nonsense as me. De poiposes of de cabinet is many. 
For instance,” he says, “one cabinet officer is busy 
keeping de general of our army away from our war.” 

“Tlow’s dat?” says Whiskers, who always gets 
leery of Mr. Paul when he talks of de gents in Wash- 
ington. 

“It’s dis way,” Mr. Paul. “ A fellow named 
Miles is de general. It’s no credit to him dat he is— 
he couldn't help it. He never done notting to get de 
job; never done notting, anyway, dat I ever hears of, 
except to fight and bleed for his country. Well, sir, 
in de course of nature, not having de decency to bleed 
to deat on de several times he had de chance, he lands 
at de head of de army. He’s a meddlesome poisson ; 
and just because he knows how to fight he gets tired 
waiting for de Philippine war to be over, so says he’ll 
take a run down dere, mix up wit de scrap, and end it. 

“Dat was where Miles got de surprise of his life. 
Tousands of patrietic campaign contributors all over 
de country sets up a holler, sir, dat was most pityful 


says 





to hear. * What! says dey, * let Miles meddle in dis 
war, and end it while we is selling de government 


canned beef, flour, shoes, close, horses, ships? Cut off 
our infant contract, while dere is a surplus in de Trea- 


sury! Nu&y, nav!’ dev says. 

‘So de cabinet gets togedder, and says: * Who’s 
Miles’ What State does he boss? What delegates 
does he own’ What's dis fellow’s pull? Harvard? 
No. He was a mere hard-riding, rough-fisted fighter 


Harvard. 
What 


have been at 
Him end de war? 


for de Union when he might 
Away wit him! To de woods! 


for’ Has de army contractor no rights? Well, well!’ 
“So, sir, dis rude poisson, Miles, gets de frozen 


front; is told to mind his: business and quit getting 
gay. 

* But,” says Miss Fannie, “ I taut we wanted to have 
de war ended.” 

“Me dear Mrs. Burton,” says Mr. Paul, “has you 
considered de consequences of ending de war to once? 
Why, madam,” he says, “if it was not for de prompt 
and heroic action of de cabinet, dis impertinent Miles 
would have took a passear to our Far East neck of 
woods, put. de Philippine fighters out of business, and 


heen back in San Francisco before General Funston 
had finished telling why de war couldn’t be ended so 
long as Senator Hoar was allowed de privilege of ad- 


dressing de Senate. Dere is mighty little nonsense 


about de cabinet already, and by de time it looks like 
a moving picture of de President dere will be no non- 
ense about it at all.” 

“Tam glad.” says Whiskers, * to hear you. speak -in 


The theory of the movements of the peoples 


Kitchen and 


dis sensible way about dat poisson Miles. I recalls, 
now dat you mention him, dat a former cabinet kept 
him from Cuba, and sent instead de dignified Shafter 
te lead our army in de cane-field. -De best ‘interests 
of our country requires dat a hustling, fighting gen- 
eral like Miles should be kept away from war so long 
as dere is danger dat de common people may be car- 
ried so far by deir entusiasm as to get up a ill-bred 
hurrah for him for President.” 

“You speak like a statesman, sir,” says Mr. Paul. 
“When de common people is aroused in de manner 
you suggest de price of delegates not only goes up to 
a point dat is scandalous, but it is hard woik to make 
‘em stay bought. Prevention is better, and it is also 
cheaper, dan cure; and economy in delegates lies in 
keeping down de cost of production.” 

“T said notting about cost,” said Whiskers, getting 
chesty. 

* Pardon me, sir,” says Mr. 
talking politics?” 

“ Indeed you is,” 
1 hig 

“Tt would be all right,” says Whiskers, “if Paul 
wouldn't pretend to agree wit me, and den switch off 
on some of his annychisti¢ nonsense.” 

“May we have some tea?” says Mr. Paul. 

Dat wasn’t what 1 was going to tell you about: but 
when our folks talks what dey calls politics I wonders 
if‘ dey is on de level, or is only romping around de 
track for deir healt. To listen to ’em you'd tink dey 
believed dat men in office makes politics, instead of 
men in politics making de men in office, which is de 
way it is for fair. Listen: de boy dat rides de Suburb- 
an Handicap winner gets carried off de track in a 
horseshoe of roses. You've seen it done. Willies and 
women cheer him, sporty lads buy him wine, and if he 
goes to de teeater people rubber to see him like he was 
de champeen middle-weight, or some real ting like dat. 
But he’s only de office-holder. De horse he rode was 
‘good politics”; and de man what nobody knows, de 
trainer who made de horse fit for de race, who put de 
boy up on de back of de horse—why, he’s de politician. 
See? 

But I was going te tell you: when dey gets settled 
for tea Miss Fannie says, * We is going back to town.” 

“Ts we?’ says Whiskers, histing his eyebrows. 
* Why?” he cays. 

* Because,” says she, “ aldough I hates to live in 
town, I hates woise to pass all me time éngaging 
soivants. I has to go where dey goes.” 

“1 knew it!” says Mr. Paul. “I has long had a 
tecory,” he says, “ dat de big movements of peoples and 
nations, which has made and changed de maps of de 
woild a dozen times, was caused by soivants. I in- 
tend,” he says, “ to write a book on de subject. I shall 
prove dat England, for instance, was not settled by 
half-civilized tribes following de movements of wild 


aul, * but was we not 


says Miss Fannie, “and I forbid 


‘game, as de old books teaches us, but by big colonies 


of patient peoples following de movements of deir 
soivants. De same,’”’ he says, “ wit Rome, wit Egypt. 
It was not love of conquest, of gold, of adventure, dat 
has took people far from deir own firesides and whist 
clubs, to wander up and down de face of de eart. No! 
it has been a taste for travel, for change of climate, 
on de part of deir soivants.” 

“Dey wasn’t. like .me, den,” says Wily Widdy. 
“ Soivants has been-trying to force me to live in New 
York dese two or treé hundred years, but I defy ’em. 
I has a private ‘phone to de employment office. I has 
set up.a regular passenger line between here and town, 
and I keeps a string of soivants coming and going all 
de time. Exéept me own maid and groom and gardiner, 
I hasn’t for vears had a soivant long enough to know 
his name, or hers. But I'll live where I want to,” she 
says, “even if I has to starve to deat to do it.” 


“You is braver dan-me,” says Miss Fannie, “ for 





other Cabinets 


I am conquered. I’m made meek trying, witout re- 
sults, to keep enough maids in de house to make it fit 
to live in. It is too early in de season for ’em to 
fancy de country, and dey is boss.” 

*We must have a law on de whole class of *em,” 
yells Whiskers. “If any part of de United States isn’t 
good enough for ’em we'll pass a law to keep ’em out 
of de whole country.” 

* We has a law now,” chips in Mr. Paul, quiet like, 
“what keeps out some of de soivant class.” 

“) What law?” says Whiskers. 

# Sand-lot,” savs Mr. Paul. 

“ Bah!” says Whiskers. ‘ We must have no laws to 
keep soivants out of de country.” 

* But, papa!” says Miss Fannie, “ you just said—” 

% Never mind what I said,” says Whiskers, getting 
red. “Paul laid a trap for me. If I was President 
Roosevelt I would lasso all de Congressmen who is 
trying to pass more anti-Chinese laws, and drag ’em 
ali to jail.” 

* De Chinese must go!” says Mr. Paul. 

“Dey must come!” says Whiskers. “ We needs about 
two or tree millions of ’em to settle de soivant question. 
Can we have ‘em’ No. Why? Laws! De whole soi- 
vant employing class of dis wretched country,” he 
says, “is de victim of a phrase— Chinese cheap labor.’ 
It is al! a wicked case of give a dog a bad name.” 

“But Chinese labor is bad for de country,” says Mr. 
Paul. “TI has a fren in California who lost his seat 
in Congress because he saved his vineyard wit Chinese 
labor.” 

“Don't talk to me of California,” says Whiskers. 
“T own land dere. Dat unfortunate State is fifty 
years behind what it ought to be for lack of Chinese 
labor. Everybody but de Sand-lotters wants Chinese. 
Dey is docile, capable, and cheap.” 

“Sir,” says Mr. Paul, “dis is annaky! Has de 
Seandihoovian, coming to our hospitable shores at de 
rate of tousands a day, no rights as American citi- 
Dat’s what 


zens? Dey is not docile, but obstreperous. 

we need for de strenuous life of de kitchen. Dey is 
incapable. So much de better. De more incapable dey 
is, de more of ‘em we requires to do de woik. Dey is 


not cheap, but we want no cheap labor dat can’t vote. 
Tink.” he says, “ of de tousands of Scandihoovian tod- 
dlers at home in Scandihoovia! Dey all expects to 
come here when dey is grown up and get twenty dollars 
a mont, wit board and lodging, for dusting de parlor 
furniture.” 

“ For not dusting it,”’ says Miss Fannie. 

“Very well.” says Mr. Paul, “for not dusting it. 
Would vou, sir, blight deir future by importing a hord 
of Chinese who would dust it for ten dollars a mont? 
Perish de taut!’ he says. ‘De principals of pro- 
tection—” 

“Politics!” cries Miss Fannie. 

“Tt was Paul’s fault,” says Whiskers. 
political twist to everyting I say.” 

“Tf ever I says anodder woid,” says Mr. Paul, “ may 
I” 

“Have a cup of tea,” says Miss Fannie. 

When I tells Duchess what de folks was talking. 
she taut a while, den she says, “ M’sieu Paul is right,” 
she says. “If Miss Fannie could had all de Chinese 
scivants she wants down here we would not be going 
back to town next week.” 

“What's de answer?” I says. 

“Tt is,” she says, “dat I wishes to do some short- 
close shopping in town next week, and now dat we has 
de baby I could not shop in town unless we all moves 
gg 

“Sure,” I says. ‘ If it’s up to shopping for de kiddie 
de Chinese must stay gone.” 

Say, de Little Duke is great! He’s going into short 
close pretty soon, and den I'll get a set of boxing-gloves 
for him. What? 


“ He gives a 
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The Emperor of Austria’s Granddaughter, the Archduchess Elizabeth, and 


her Fiance, Prince Otto of Windischgratz 








Birth-Stones 
T° be really lucky you must wear 


your birth-stone. Some people seem 

to have no luck at all, and were 
their cases to be looked into it would 
probably come out that they either did 
not know of the existence of birth-stones 
or were not wearing them in the pre- 
scribed manner. 

The jewellers always keep a large sup- 
ply of birthday-stones on hand, and are 
ready at a moment’s notice to make them 
up in any combination. The only trouble 
is that among so many beautiful gems 
some of the months should have such 
unattractive mascots assigned them. 
Take, for example, March. What possi- 
ble beauty is there in a bloodstone? It 
makes a very respectable man’s ring, but 
there is hardly a March-born belle in 
Christendom who would rejoice greatly 
at seeing a bloodstone on her pretty hand. 
Yet a verse assures her: 

Who in this world of ours her eyes 

In March first open shall be wise. 


In days of peril firm and brave, 
And wear a bloodstone to her grave. 


June also is discouraging. In other re- 
spects it is a very pleasant month in 
which to be born. Roses are in bloom, 
the air is soft and mild, and the whole 
of nature is steeping itself in sunshine; 
yet it has nothing better to offer in the 
way of a lucky stone than an agate: 


Who comes with summer to this earth, 
And owes to June her hour of birth, 
With ring of agate on her hand, 

Can health, wealth, and long life command. 


But why must it be agate? 

The selection for August is not much 
happier, though it holds out the promise 
of some things which are considered very 
desirable. It also contains a warning: 


Wear sardonyx, or for thee 

No conjugal felicity : 

The August-born without this stone, 
’Tis said, must live unloved and lone. 


It seems a bit unfair that January, 
which has the proud privilege of being 
the first of the months, should be as- 
signed the stone which, among all the 
gems, is counted the least valuable. But 
perhaps it is only a carrying out of the 
text that the first shall be last: 


By her who in this month is born, 
No gems save garnets should be worn ; 
They will insure her constancy, 
True friendship and fidelity. 


The rest of the months do better, and 
no one could possibly object to his stone 


_who was born at any other season: 


If cold December gives you birth, 

The month of snow and ice and mirth, 
Place on your hand a turquoise blue: 
Success will bless you, whate’er you do. 


The December girl has no fault to find 
With the turquoise; it looks exceptionally 
well on a white hand. 

By a bordering of brilliants February’s 
stone can be made very ornamental: 


The February-born shall find 
Sincerity and peace of mind, 
Freedom from passion and from care, 
If they the amethyst will wear. 


,, But luckiest of all is the April maid. 
lo her is the happy privilege of a soli- 


tarre: 


She who from April dates her years, 
'iamonds shall wear, lest bitter tears 
Nor vain: repentance flow; this stone, 
Emblem of innocence, is known. 


As a charm against tears diamonds will 
always be welcome. 
May’s stone is appropriate. May is the 





month of all fresh, vernal things, and the 
emerald is in keeping with the general 
tone: 


Who first beholds the light of day, 

In spring’s sweet flowery month of May, 
And wears an emerald all her life, 

Shall be a loved and happy wife. 


It must be delightful to be born in July. 
The ruby is the most valuable of all the 
stones, not excepting the diamond: 


The glowing ruby shall adorn 
Those who in warm July are born; 
Then will they be exempt and free 
From love’s doubt and anxiety. 


No less fortunate 
maiden. Sapphires are highly prized. The 
method of wearing her stone, however, is 
a bit difficult: 


A maiden born when autumn leaves 
Are rustling in September’s breeze, 
A sapphire on her brow should bind; 
’Twill cure diseases of the mind. 


October breaks up the old superstition 
anent the opal. It appears that a person 
born in October cannot expect to find any 
luck at all unless he carries an opal con- 
stantly with him: 


October’s child is born for woe, 

And life’s vicissitudes must know ; 

But lay an opal on her breast, 

And hope will lull those words to rest. 


And, finally, November is conciliated 
with a topaz: 


Who first comes to this world below, 
With drear November’s fog and snow, 
Should prize the topaz’ amber hue, 
Emblem of friends and lovers true. 
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The Younger Social Set in 
Washington 


(See pages 464 and 465) 


OT since the days of Nellie Grant 
N has Washington society had so 

charming a set of débutantes as 
those of this season, and they will have 
made their campaign a notable one. The 
daughters of the members of the cabinet 
form a distinctive set, and the younger 
representatives of this administration in 
society are in every sense representative 
American girls, with all the up-to-date 
accomplishments and _ savoir- faire that 
give them at an early age the perfect 
poise of society women of maturer years. 
They are quite a different type from the 
Washington girls of a few seasons ago, 
more vigorous, more pronounced, and 
much smarter in style; and athletics and 
golf and riding have a much greater vogue 
than morning germans and summer flirta- 
tions. 

The central figure of the set, of course, 
is Miss Alice Roosevelt, the President’s 
attractive daughter, who is a fair ideal 
for the nation. Aristocratic, clever, un- 
ostentatious, and genuine, she is very 
like her father, and has two characteristics 
of his that are especially marked—con- 
scientiousness and directness of purpose. 
Her life, as daughter. of the President of 
the United States, has not changed since 
her father was Civil Service Commission- 
er, except that she has left school and 
has attained womanhood, and she is en- 
tirely unspoiled by the honors that have 
been showered upon her and by the dig- 
nity of her position. Not in many years 
has the White House been cheered by 
the presence of young people as it is 
in this administration. Miss Roosevelt’s 
young friends and schoolmates are re- 


is the September 
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ceived with the greatest hospitality, and 
hc: chums—Miss Lillie McCauley, Miss 
Carola de Peyster, and Miss Lydia Loring, 
who were her classmates at Miss Flint’s 
school—are still her closest friends, mak- 
ing a merry quartette. 

In contrast to Miss Roosevelt’s ex- 
treme youth are the daughters of Secre- 
tary Hitchcock, who have had _ several 
seasons in society, and enjoyed an ex- 
ceptional season abroad during their 
father’s service as. minister and ambassa- 
dor to Russia. In Washington they are 
looked upon as typical up-to-date bachelor- 
girls in style. The Hitchcocks are people 
who dispense royal hospitality, and their 
house is always a centre for the younger 
people of the fashionable set. Miss Alice 
Hay, Secretary Hay’s youngest daughter, 
is considered one of the most charming 
girls in Washington. Since the an- 
nouncement of her engagement to James 
Wadsworth, Jr., the -young people have 
excited much flattering comment by their 
appearance together. Miss Hay looks 
a good deal like her sister, Mrs. Whitney, 
but her tastes are much less serious, and 
only the death of her brother, for whom 
the family is still in mourning, has 
curtailed the gayety of her social career, 
for she is a great favorite, and is over- 
whelmed with attention upon every ocea- 
sion. 

A girl one sees everywhere, the very 
central spirit of every fashionable en- 
tertainment, is Miss Root, daughter of 
the Secretary of War. With the excep- 
tion of the Hitchcocks, Miss Root has en- 
tertained more than any young woman in 
Washington this season, and she and 
Miss Roosevelt are fast friends. 

Not many Washington girls get far 
enough away from the ball-room to study 
pictures, but Miss Rebecca Knox has suc- 
ceeded in making herself known as one 
of the best art critics in Washington, and 
she goes in for literature and painting. 
In addition to her social duties, in which 
she is known as one of the most delight- 
ful hostesses at the capital, she is an ex- 
pert whip, and handles a four-in-hand in 
a manner which most men might envy. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
war’ colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa, 
—f{Adv 





EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
are eagerly studying the problem of baby feeding. 
Bor DEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK is recom- 
mended by the leading family physicians. Itis always 
safe and reliable. Send 10c. for “ Baby’s Diary,” 
71 Hudson St, N. Y.—[Adv.] 





TELEPHONE Service at your house will save many 
small annoyances. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a 
year. N.Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W.38th St. 
—[Ad?v.] 





Success is built upon health. ABBotrt’s, the Origin- 
es 5 Bitters builds the health. At druggists. 
—_ av. 


THERE’S NO PLACE SO HOME-LIKE. 


LAKEwoopD the fashionable, Lakewood the glorious, 
is the one resort to which the resorter now turns for a 
period of enjoyment, and such enjoyment includes 
every known sport. 

Lakewood’s drives, than which there are none 
better, attract a gay throng, and traps of every kind 
are inconstant use. The hunt attracts many, likewise 
cycling and polo, but when one finds such delightful, 
yes, wonderful links as Lakewood possesses, one 
little wonders that golf is the popular game. Another 
feature of prominence is its hotels, hostelries commodi- 
ous, grand, or rather palatial. where one’s welfare is 
the first and foremost consideration. These qualifica- 
tions, including a most marvelous atmosphere, have 
made Lakewood famous the world over. This resort 
is reached only via the New Jersey Central, and its 

assengerdepartment in New York , oe issued a book- 
et on Lakewood which is replete with information, 
and it’s yours for the asking.—[ Adv.] 
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THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, ae 


Only 
in Greater New 
5th Ave., cor. 22d St. York. 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


Walter Bakers 
BREAKFAST 








i & co LI 
ER BAKE, he —_ 





The FINEST COCOA in the Word 
Costs Less than One Cent a Cup 


Thirty-Eight Highest Awards in 
Europe and America, 


Walter Baker & Go, uniec 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


eben) 
Constablck ike. 


Real Laces. 


Honiton, Duchesse, Brussels, Point Appliqué, 
Point Venice Laces, 
Carrick-ma-Cross, Limerick and Irish Crochet Laces, 


Neckwear for Women. 


New French Neck Ruffs, 
Real Lace Collars, Scarfs and Barbes. 


Embroideries. 


Handkerchiefs, Gloves, 
Parasols. 


Broadovey Ko 19th st. 


She 
BEAU’S 
COMEDY 


BEULAH MARIE DIX 


and 


CARRIE A. HARPER 
$1.50 


























An answer to every movement made by 
the body is found in the action of President 
Suspender. Ali strain is relieved. No other 
suspender is built on the same principle as 


PRESIDENT 


Every pair is ranteed. Look for “ President” on 

the buckles. Trimmings cannot rust. New modei now 

pa My 2 men of heavy work; also smali size for 

yout The price is 50c, If the nearest dealer can’t 
ply you, send the price direct to us and receive & 
of new design by mail postpaid, 


€, A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box 271, Shirley, Mass. 





% 





BOKER’S 


BITTERS 


A sherry-glass full after meals will relieve indigestion. 
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HE mere possibility of open war between 

General Miles and the Administration is 

enough “to make timid people engage board 

in sanitariums, or dig holes or hire caves, 

to which they may retire until it is over. 

The awful sufferings of the people during 
the conflict with Schley are still too intensely remem- 
bered not to make any duplication of them a revolt- 
ing and intolerable prospect. No doubt the Adminis- 
tration realizes all this as vividly as any one else. 
No doubt Dr. Roosevelt and Dr. Root want peace with 
honor badly enough even to spare General Miles a 
scrap or two of honor if there is any surplus honor 
available. But that General Miles wants peace is less 
obvious. He has plenty of military rank—all he can 
possibly hope for—but he is, perhaps, a little short of 
recent glory. No general acquires glory from a state 
of peace. General Miles has little to gain from peace. 
A war might help him, but it must be a war that he 
is in. He could not get to China; he could not get to 
the Philippines. No amount of war there will do him 
any good. Nothing but a personally conducted cam- 
paign with himself on the firing-line can amplify his 
stock of glory, and there is very little prospect of such 
a campaign coming his way unless he fetches it. 
Practically, there is no one for him to fight except 
the President and the Secretary of War. If he can 
bring on a serious conflict with them, he will proba- 
bly have all the Schley press, and a good part of the 
Democratic press, on his side, and though he could 
not win, he might do the enemy a good deal of dam- 
age, and bring enormous discomfort upon the peace- 
loving public. It will be seen that General Miles’s in- 
terests in this matter are not quite identical with ours, 
and are apparently adverse to those of the Adminis- 
tration. If he lets events take their natural course 
he will be retired on August 8, 1903. If he constrains 
the Administration to retire him peremptorily, he will 
only lose about a year of active service, and will 
go out amid an immense clamor of tomtoms, to be 
recognized as a leading foe of the Administration, and, 
incidentally, of the Republican party. It is a_ pity 
that the inducement for him to fight should seem so 
strong, especially when it is further strengthened by 
lively personal irritation and by the fact that the office 
which he holds is a bad job anyway, and has rasped 
the tempers of many more amiable men than himself. 
He has a fine record as a gallant and able soldier, and 
has many admirers in the army, some of whom are per- 
plexed and saddened by his. recent acts. No doubt, 
though, in his opposition to the new scheme of a 
general staff he has a good deal of silent army back- 
ing from officers who distrust the new plan, and pre- 
fer the ills they know to such as may come from the 
exercise of enlarged powers by future Secretaries of 
War. 


make a protest now and then against the famil- 

iar practice of christening ships with bottles 
of wine. They don’t mind the waste of drink, but ob- 
ject that it is a countenancing of the use of intoxi- 
eants. A couple of wine companies who are quar- 
relling over the wine used to christen the German 
Emperor’s yacht Meteor may do more to bring this 
custom into disrepute than the utmost zeal of the 
Temperance women could effect. One concern is Ger- 
man, the other French. Each says it supplied the 
wine used, and the French company has brought a 
lawsuit about it in Weisbaden, and threatens another 
in this country. It has even the impudence to threaten 
to call Miss Roosevelt to the witness-stand to testify 
as to what wine was used. The advertisement that 
this quarrel effects may be useful to both concerns, 
and possibly the battle is maintained with an arti- 
ficial ardor for that reason. The lesson of the incident 
is readily seen to be that the label should be soaked 
off of any bottle of wine that is used in any public 
christening of a ship. It is amusing to notice that it 
is not American enterprise that seeks to make a Presi- 
dent and a Prussian Royal Highness accessories to the 
exploitation of a wine company’s wares. 


‘ee Women’s Christian Temperance Union ladies 
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painfully, accumulating a modest fortune. She 

has been richer by half a million dollars since 
April 1. This latest addition to her funds came, as 
previous endowments have usually come to her, under 
the operation of the time-limit system. It is a breath- 
less sort of system, tending towards accelerated heart 
action and the overdriving of cab- horses, but it is 
effective, and to every one who has followed the tri- 
umphant course of Barnard it is familiar. The de- 
tails of its operation in this latest instance are these: 
Last June Mr. J. D. Rockefeller suggested to Mr. 
Plimpton, Barnard’s treasurer, that he would give the 
college $200,000 if a like sum could be raised elsewhere 
before January 1. Mr. Plimpton said “ Thank you!” 
and went home and set the Barnard storm-and-distress 
signals and asked for relief. New York money does 
not come out readily in summer, but by the end of 
December Mr. Plimpton had $125,000 promised, and 
asked for an extension of time until April 1. To this 


R pinta COLLEGE is gradually, and somewhat 


Mr. Rockefeller agreed, and he also agreed, later, to 
double any sum that was raised, up to $250,000. The 
two-hundred-thousand-dollar fund was completed at 
half past nine on the evening of March 31, and _ be- 
tween that time and midnight $50,000 was added to it 
by an unknown contributor, who acted through Presi- 
Barnard is very popular, and is said 


dent Butler. 


to be very much over-crowded. The supposition is 
that this money, or a part of it, will be used to buy 
more land and build new buildings. 


open confidence that the reason why there is 

so much smuggling in the New York Custom 
House, and so much complaint about the “ unbear- 
able” conduct of inspectors there, while there is no 
special trouble in Boston, is that the New York in- 
spectors take tips and the Boston inspectors don’t. 
Very likely, if the difference is marked, that is one 
reason for it, but another is that it is much harder 
to handle such crowds of passengers as land in New 
York than the moderate number that land in Boston. 
Then, besides, Boston travellers are less given over 
to vanities than other Americans, and their lofty 
mental attitude makes attempts at smuggling or de- 
ceit repulsive to them. They bring back from Europe 
knowledge and languages and such things, which are 
not dutiable. 

Nevertheless, if it is true as the Advertiser says 
that the Boston inspectors don’t dare to take tips 
and do not accept them when offered, it is very much 
to the credit of the Boston Custom House, and goes 
very far to account for the better conditions that 


prevail there. 


Tir Boston Advertiser tells Secretary Shaw in 
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“STATEMENT and Appeal” comes to the WEEK- 
A LY signed by thirteen representatives of mission- 
ary societies in the United States, who call 
attention to the “ position, work, and menace” of 
Mormonism in this country, and urge resistance to its 
progress. These signers think that the great vitality 
of the Mormon system is not appreciated, and that not 
enough attention is paid to its ambitions, its alarm- 
ing increase, and its almost incredible missionary ac- 
tivity both here and in Europe. They tell us that the 
Mormons aspire to control State after State, until na- 
tional legislation against them, or any of their prac- 
tices, becomes impossible; that they contro] Utah now, 
and are in a fair way to control the near-by States and 
Territories of Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, and that they have 2000 mis- 
sionaries in the field, who make about 20,000 converts 
a year. 
These are discomforting stories. Mormonism is a 
nasty nuisance, and if it needs to be actively opposed 
as much as these appellants believe, it ought not to 
be very difficult to organize an opposition to it. The 
trouble is to know what to do. If Mormons choose to 
believe in the Mormon religion, the Constitution says 
they may. They cannot be persecuted at all, and can- 
not be prosecuted at law for anything except polyg- 
amy, or something else that is unlawful. One can- 
not advise a treatment of tar and feathers for Mormon 
missionaries, though any community into which they 
come does well to keep watch and ward against them. 
Mormons have done much mischief, and no doubt they 
will do much more, but they are entitled to do all the 
mischief the law allows, and it allows much. The 
prospect that they will grow strong enough to prevent 
national legislation against polygamy seems very re- 
mote. They have flourished in time past because they 
could get away from civilization. That is no longer 
possible for them in this country. They have got to 
live in close contact and in intimate business relations 
with educated and enlightened people. It is hard to 
believe that they can stand that contact, or that their 
religious system is strong enough to make headway, 
or even hold its own, against an encroaching tide of 
Christianity and education. Railroads will beat the 
Mormons, and the Sooner the better, but it will take 
time. 


SA. 


much impaired nowadays. and when we are 

told that “statistics prove.’’ we read the sta- 
tistics and reserve our judgment. But statistics indi- 
cate, if they do not prove, and often they amuse even 
when they fail to convince. The class secretaries of 
the class of 1876 in Harvard and in Princeton lately 
exehanged the reports which each had made up for 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of graduation. Compari- 
son of these reports shows some interesting differences. 
The Princeton class had 157 members, of whom 123 
married and had 370 children. The Harvard class 
had 203 members, of whom 136 married and have had 
393 children. That is to say, seventy-eight per cent. 
of the Princeton men married, and only sixty-seven 
per cent. of the Harvard men. Harvard graduates of 
twenty-five years ago seem to have been less readily 
domesticated than their Princeton coevals, or pos- 
sibly they were less successful in making a living, or 
less ready to settle down on such a living as they 
could make. At any rate, comparison of these two 
groups of statistics leaves the advantage with Prince- 
ton. 


Oe in the veracity of figures is very 


lina which becomes operative in July will dis- 

franchise from two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the negro voters. One interesting result which is fore- 
cast as a consequence of this elimination of votes is 
an important decrease in liquor-selling throughout 
the State. North Carolina has a local-option law, under 
which several counties, as it is, have voted no-license. 


Ay itt hich become amendment in North Caro- 


It is stated that the number of these no-license coun- 
ties would be much larger but for the success of the 
liquor-sellers in time past in marshalling almost the 
whole negro vote in favor of license. It is proposed 
that as soon as the negro vote has been reduced the 
no-license issue shall be brought up again all over 
the State, and the expectation is that presently there 
will be very little liquor-selling left in North Carolina. 
There cannot be much doubt that in the Southern 
States especially, with their large illiterate popula- 
tions, whatever restriction of rumselling can be brought 
about by the local-option method will be eminently 
wholesome in its effects. 

The amendments by which so many negroes are dis- 
franchised in various Southern States do not affect 
the voting rights of negroes who possess the stipu- 
lated educational or property qualifications. Conse- 
qently, there will be a good many negro voters left. 
Northern readers wonder not a little whether this 
remnant of qualified negro voters will be suffered to 
cast their votes as they choose and have them counted. 


SA. 


HE association called the Burr Legion, whereof 

the newspapers tell, recalls that queer Jacobite 

society in London which pays belated attentions 
to the House of Stuart. Who are the members of the 
Burr Legion does not appear, but the tie that joins 
them is a common sentiment that something ought 
to be done about the late Aaron Burr, whom they look 
upon as an ill-used man. They propose to raise a fund 
to put up a monument to him in Newark, New Jersey, 
his birthplace, but first they propose to create a de- 
mand for the monument by repairing Colonel Burr’s 
reputation, and diffusing the conviction that he was 
a great and good man. To this end they propose to 
have writings done and printed, and school histories 
overhauled and passages in them that disparage Col- 
onel Burr eliminated. They are especially sensitive 
about a passage in William Wirt’s speech at Burr’s 
trial for treason, wherein he represents Burr to have 
abused the et yew of Blennerhasset. The speech 
is in some of the school readers, and the Burr Legion 
wants to get it out. 

All this solicitude about Colonel Burr could be 
better understocd if the times were dull, and topics 
of interest were scarce, and there were a dearth of 
things to do. Aaron Burr was an exceedingly inter- 
esting person, and had extraordinarily bad luck the 
day he killed General Hamilton. Moreover, he has 
been painted so black that no disturbance of his mem- 
ory can hurt it. Furthermore, he was acquitted of 
treason, and in these days of annexations his South- 
western expedition seems much more respectable and 
even praisewcrthy than it did sixty years ago. He 
has been represented as deficient in personal morality, 
but many historical characters have had to sustain 
similar imputations. Why does the Burr Legion want 
to whitewash him? He is more interesting as he is, 
and serves a useful purpose as a warning to the young. 
Tle left no known descendants who are inconvenienced 
by his reputation, and his ghost does not walk, so far 
as is known. It does not seem as if he needed more 
attention than he is likely to receive from the com- 
ing writers of history, who will want to demonstrate 
that most of what their predecessors wrote wasn’t so. 


QA. 


R. THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, who died in 
D Newark, New Jersey, on April 1, had one of 

the most curious experiences of fame that ever 
happened to man. He was born in 1819 in Philadel- 
phia, was educated, and by the time he was twenty- 
four years old had been a newspaper writer, and was 
a graduate of a medical school and a member of the 
bar. He practised law, medicine, and literature by 
turns all the rest of his active life. Taking early 
to politics, he helped elect Polk in 1844. From 1842 
to 1852 his labors were chiefly literary, and he wrote 
plays, which were produced in the Philadelphia the- 
atres. He went to West Virginia in 1853, and prac- 
tised law there for five years. In 1857 he came to 
New York, and the next year moved to Hackensack, 
New Jersey. He served two terms in the New Jersey 
Assembly, moved to Newark in 1878, and in 1890 was 
elected to Congress, and served two terms. He pub- 
lished a book of Battle Lyrics (Harpers), written dur- 
ing the civil war, and also a later volume of poems, 
and it is said that he has left a volume of memoirs 
to be published after his death. 

But the thing that gave Dr. English an enormous 
notoriety late in life was “ Ben Bolt.” It is a song 
of no remarkable literary merit, and he wrote it long 
ago at the instigation of N. P. Willis. It became ex- 
tremely popular and crossed the ocean. After many 
years it came home, put by du Maurier into the mouth 
of Trilby. Our world went pleasantly crazy over 
Trilby. Trilby advertised “Ben Bolt,” and “ Ben 
Bolt ” gave Dr. English an enormous and amusing ad- 
vertisement. It came in 1894-5, when he was closing 
his second term in Congress. He was not an obscure 
man when Trilbv came out, but by the time the 
Trilby sensation had run its course every paper in the 
country had printed everything it could learn about 
Dr. English, and he was about as well known as 
General Grant. He took it all with good humor and 
patience, and though he protested that he ought not to 
be measured by “ Ben Bolt,” there were probably com- 
pensations in the chance that caused him to be re- 
membered by the great, forgetful world in his old age. 
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The Military Show at Madison Squate Garden—Calisthenic Drill of the 48th Canadian Highlanders 
Photograph by Peter A. Juley 
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“ay am using Lifebuoy Soap in the Nurses’ 
Home, and have used it in my family for 


years. 
on the market.” 


18 Park Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


SANITARY 
CLEANSER 


I consider it the best antiseptic soap 


ELIZABETH C. HOWLAND 
(Matron Nurses’ Home) 


ANTISEPTIC 
DISINFECTANT 








YOUR DEALER CAN SUPPLY YOU 








Trial carton of two cakes of Lifebuoy Soap by mail, 
10 cents, if your dealer cannot supply you. Mention this 
publication. Costs us 13 cénts alone for postage, henee 
soap free. Money reftinded to any one finding cause for 
eomplaint. Valiiable booklet for the asking. 





LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED NEW YORK OFFICES: 111 FIFTH AVENUE 











A specially imported wax, chemically treated, 
so that when it is once rubbed over the iron the 
latter is cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all 
odor, giving the work that beautiful, silky polish 
sought for by the laundress. 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 


Why? Because each fine cut stick of F.P.C. 
Wax is in an automatic wooden holder, which 
keeps it from dripping. It never loses shape, and 
is good until the last particle of wax is used. The 
handle saves your fingers from burns. 





If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your 





ironing and your temper, send Io cents for two sticks to the 


F. P.C. Wax Co., FLAME PROOF co. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ABSOLUTELY Wo COOKING. 
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Crawford 


hoe 


For Men and Women, $3.50 


The 15 Crawford 


15 
Art Plates 





Art Plates free, each 
Te by 4%, rich water- 
color sketches: eight by 
Ogden, of Yachting, 
Golf,Tennis, Polo, Hunt- 
ing, Fishing, Canoeing, 
Mountain Climbing ; 
and Exquisite 
Costumes, photographed 
on living models, with 
full description—an Afternoon Gown, a Calling 
Costume, an Evening Robe, a Prom- 
enade Outfit, an Evening Wrap, 
a Carriage Dress, a Theatre Crea- 
tion. No advertising upon 
these cards. Free at our 
stores or by mail. 
Just drop a postal. 
On the backs of 
these plates are 
illustrationsof the 
newest fashions in 
Crawford Shoes, 
The best shoes 
that $3.50, or 
a good deal 















seven 


FREE 





more, ever 
bought. 
—_ 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed 
or money 
refunded 











No. 158. For Men. 
Made of Imported 
Enamel, lace style, 

dull kid top, new 
military heel, heavy 
single sole. 


ee er 
If not handy to our stores 
or agencies, we can fit you 
through our Mail Order De- 
partment. We send shoes any- 
where in the United States and its 
Dependencies upon receipt of $3.75. 
Delivery charges prepaid. 


Crawford Shoe Makers 
Mail Order Department, Room 22 
140 Duane Street, New York 


’ 150 W. 125th St., 91-93 Nassau St. 
Men’s Stores 34 w. St., 825 Broadway, New 
ey 


Brooklyn ; 160 Summer St., Bo: 
“g Pennsylvania Ave., 208 E. Baltimore 
» Baltimore ; 1018 ¢ ential St, Philadel phia. 










25 Bro adway, 54 W. 23d St. 
Women’ Ss Stores + 137 Fulton St., 150 W. 125th St. 4 
New York ; 433 Fulton St., 189 


Broadway, Brooklyn; 903 Pennsylvania _Ave. op Wi ashingto’ on, 
D. C.; 208 E. Ba Itimore St., Baltimore; 169 Tremont St., 
160 Summer St., Boston ; 1018 Chestnut St. , Philadelphia. 
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WIN EVERYTHING 


Two Mochines entered ; 

Two Mochines receive first certificate. 

Two Machines make higher average than any 
other machines made in America—our record in New 
York and Buffalo endurance test. 

First Prize Long — endurance 
miles without a sto 

First Prize Cup _ Mile speed contest, Fort 
Erie track, Buffalo, N. 

First Prize Cup Ten- Mile speed contest, 
Grasse track, Detroit, Mich. 


Gold Medal Pan- phegeneigiey Exposition. 
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Every machine we have ever entered in any contest has won 
first pl © failure mars our record. We believe this is not 
rue of any other mz ake in the world. Write for catalogue 


describing ot and four passenger vehicles. 


The HAYNES-APPERSON CO., 
Kokomo, Ind., U. S. A. 
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A GRACEFUL WAY TO GET RID OF THAT REJECTED SWORD 
A suggestion to Senator Tillman 




















ONGRESS will probably be called 
| ( upon during the present session to 

establish some means of recognizing 
gallantry in the military and naval “forces. 
| This is found necessary because to-day 
| there is no consistent system of conferring 
| a distinction, and even the medal of honor 
| which Congress authorized in 1862-3 is 
' found to have its defects. The new sys- 
tem will probably be surrounded-by defi- 
nite restrictions, and carry with it some 
insignia to denote the honor gained, and, 
in the case of those still in the service, 
a percentage of increase of pay. 

There are some interesting things to be 
| found in the medal-of- honor records in 
| the War Department. In the first place, 

the legislation which resulted in that offi- 
cial emblem was accompanied by a good 
deal of indiscriminate awarding of medals, 
sometimes by authority of State Legisla- 
tures, and at other times by virtue of 
general orders from various headquarters. 
Thus the officers who served under General 

* Phil” Kearny adopted a cross of valor; 
General N. P. Banks offered medals to 
those volunteers who would form a storm- 
ing party at Port Hudson—an assault, 
however, which was never made. 

In the early days following the medal- 
legislation the medal was given 
without much regard to any investigation 
of the claims for the allotment, and in 
tle first two or three years 1300 medals 
had been issued, some of them for what 
is now seen to have been service hardly 
justifying the special recognition. In this 
way, twenty-nine men received medals of 
honor for accompanying the remains of 
President Lincoln from Washington to 
Illinois, and nearly 900 men who be- 
longed to the Twenty-seventh Maine In- 


| fantry received medals for remaining 
three days “in the defence of Washing- 
ton,” and doing nothing at all. These 


members of the Maine regiment in 1863 
were encamped at Arlington Heights, and 
were asked to remain there for a few 
days after their terms of services had ex- 
pired pending the receipt of news from 
Gettysburg, where the battle was being 
fought. Some 300 of the officers and men 
did remain a few days, but the other 560 
members of the regiment went home. 

Greater care has been exercised in re- 
cent years to make the claims for a 
medal of honor justify the award, so that 
out of sixty applications received last year 
for the distinction only four were ap- 
| proved. It is an interesting fact that 
neither Grant, Sheridan, nor Sherman re- 
| ceived a medal of honor, although Grant 
was awarded a _ special gold medal by 
Congress in 1863. 

Among those who received medals of 
honor are many who have become well 
known in other lines of work than that 
| of the military, such as Senator Hanna, 








Medals of Honor as a Recognition of Gallantry 


who gained his medal at Port Hudson, 
Louisiana, while a sergeant in a Massa- 
chusetts regiment; the late Senator Sewell, 
who assumed command of a brigade at 
Chancellorsville, fighting his troops with 
brilliancy, and remaining in command 
through a desperate conflict, although se- 
riously wounded himself; ex-Secretary-of- 
the-Navy Tracy, who reformed the broken 
line of the 109th New York Infantry in 
the battle of the Wilderness, rescuing the 
colors and holding his position; Congress- 
man Amos J. Cummings, of New York, 
who, as an enlisted man, 
assistance in the heat of action at Salem 
Heights, Virginia, and rescued a part of 
one of the field batteries from an exposed 
position. 

Among the prominent army ofticers who 
survived the civil war to distinguish them- 
selves in later military operations and 
who wear medals of honor are General 
Miles, who distinguished himself at 
Chancellorsville; General J. M. Schofield, 
who was conspicuously gallant at Wilsons 
Creek, Missouri; General W. R. Shafter, 
who stuck to the field at Fair Oaks, al- 
though badly wounded; General J. M. Wil- 
son, recently retired as chief of engineers 
of the army, who gained fame at Mal- 
vern Hill; and General Lloyd Wheaton, 
who led his troops—a part of the Eighth 
Tllinois—into the enemy’s works against 
a strong fire of artillery and infantry. 

Two Indian scouts Nanasaddie and 
Nantage have received medals of honor 
for gallant attack in engagements with 
Apaches in the early ’70s, and one woman 
wears a medal of honor. She is Dr. Mary 
E. Walker, who was a nurse during the 
civil war, and the honor was conferred 
upon her “ for services during the war.” 





~~. 
Hamlin Garland and the 
Indians 

AMLIN GARLAND, whose new 
H novel, The Captain of the Gray- 

Horse Troop, was published by the 
Harpers on March 18. was born and 
reared in the Lacrosse Valley, in Wiscon- 
sin, at the junction. where the Lacrosse 
empties into the Mississippi. At this 
point there was a trading-post, and hither 
came the Indians—the Sacs, the Foxes, 
Chippewas, 
side of the Mississippi to trade, making 
the place a sort of highway for Indian 
traffic. Here Mr. Garland observed, from 
his earliest childhood, the ways of the 
red men, and it is this familiarity with 
the subject that gives to The Captain of 
the Gray-Horse Troop its especial charm 
of Western environment, adding a peculiar 
and unusual attraction to its love story. 
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Silk Hat Rye Whiskey 
Silk Hat Cocktails 


WE are offering to the consumer di- 
rect our Silk Hat Cocktails at 
the extremely low price of $3.20 for 
four full quart bottles of Manhattan, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, or Martini Cocktails, 
as you may select, express prepaid by us, 

We also offer you our justly celebrated 
eight-year-old Silk Hat Rye or Bourbon 
Whiskey at $3.20 for four full quart 
bottles, express prepaid by us. All 
goods packed in plain boxes without 
marks of any kind to indicate contents, 

We cut out the middleman’s profit 
and his tendency to adulteration, and 
give you absolutely pure and guaranteed 
value. 

OUR GUARANTEE: If the goods are 
not as represented you may return them 
to us and we will refund your money, 


Ginseng Distilling Company 


REFERENCES: Mercantile Agencies or any Bank 


in St. Louts 








N. B.— Orders from Col., Ariz., Calif., Idaho, 
Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash., Wyo., must 
call for 20 quarts by freight, prepaid. 
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Club Cocktails 








Don’t be prejudiced against bottled cock- 
tails until you have tried the Club brand. 
No better ingredients can be bought than 
those used in their mixing. The older they 
grow the better they are, and will keep per- 
fectin any climate after being opened. You 
certainly appreciate an old bottle of Punch, 
Burgundy, Claret, Whiskey, or Brandy, why 
Should you not an old bottle of Cocktail? 
Have you considered it? Seven kinds. All 
grocers and druggists keep them. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 

29 Broapway, NEw York, N. Y. 





HARTFORD, CONN. LONDON. 
COOKS 
q XTRA DR " 
Pleases the most fastidious taste, 


It has a bouquet so exquisite and 
refined that all who try it be- 
comes the friend of this famous 
American made Champagne 
It comes endorsed 
with a record of 
more than 40 years, 
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The New Public 


Domain 


HE Secretary of War is urging upon 
T Congress the immediate necessity 

of a homestead law for the Philip- 
pine Islands. He has told the members 
of the House and Senate Insular Commit- 
tees that the Filipino citizen should be 
permitted to file upon 168 acres of land, 
and obtain title thereto, much in the same 
manner that the public domain of the 
western United States has been disposed 
of. The Secretary is also urging the re- 
peal of the Spooner amendment, which 
prohibits the cutting of timber and the 
eranting of franchises. In brief, it is be- 
lieved by those who are held responsible 
for the conduct of affairs in the new pos- 
sessions that the time has come when in- 
dustry should suffer no check at the hands 
of the governing power; that the public 
lands should be disposed of to those who 
will use them to public as well as private 
benefit, and that all legitimate business 
concerned with natural wealth should re- 
ceive such guarantee of permanence and 
protection as will lead to the beginning, 
at least, of the development of this trop- 
ical territory, which has been so often 
predicted. 

When the jurisdiction of the United 
States was extended over the vast areas 
of tropical lands in the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, and a number of other isl- 
ands, new responsibilities were assumed, 
the magnitude of which is just beginning 
to be appreciated. From the day of the 
signing of the treaty of peace with Spain 
the Insular Bureau of the government at 
Washington has been overwhelmed with 
inquiries from all classes of people as to 
the status of the public lands and the 
chances for obtaining title to natural 
wealth in return for development work. 
These inquiries have been so numerous 
and so persistent that it has been neces- 
sary to get out circulars with which 
to make reply. 

One great question which has _ present- 
ed itself, and which will probably have 
to be passed upon by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, is whether the pub- 
lic or “crown” lands, as they were for- 
merly called, now belong to and come 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal gov- 
ernment, or whether they are the prop- 
erty and entirely under the control of 
the municipalities or local governments 
in the various political subdivisions of the 
new possessions. This question has been 
raised to an acute stage by a special com- 
missioner, who was appointed by the In- 
terior Department to make report upon 
the public lands of Porto Rico. The at- 
tention of the Interior Department has 
been called to a clause in the Paris treaty, 
which provides that the cession of Porto 
Rico, Guam, and the Philippines shall not 
impair the property rights of provinces 
and municipalities, as well as of private 
or corporation ownership. Under Span- 
ish rule Porto Rico was a province of 
Spain, and as such owned all the land 
upon the island not held in private own- 
ership. Public land in the Territories of 
the United States proper belongs to the 
Federal government, and the question 
now arises as to whether Porto Rico 
when in transition retained a sufficiently 
tangible political existence to keep the 
title to public lands under this clause of 
the Paris treaty, or whether these lands 
became the property of the Federal gov- 
ernment by reason of the extinction of 
all island government until Congress 
created one anew. 

In the Philippines, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
Tutuila, and Guam there are in round 
numbers about 100,000,000 acres of land, 
of which nearly thirteen-fourteenths are 
in the Philippines. Owing to the present 
chaotie condition of the land records it is 
impossible to make an approximate esti- 
mate of what proportion of this land is 
government property as distinct from pri- 
vate possessions. The Spanish and local 
deeds and records of title are extremely 
indefinite and complicated, and the rece- 
ords of surveys and boundary-lines are 
m even worse condition. Land was laid 
out for sale or grant by natural bounda- 
ries or by stated measurements from 
natural or artificial landmarks. Posts 
Were even set in the ground at a given 
point, and land granted in a circle of 
given diameter about such posts. This 
naturally resulted in many conflicting 
titles, and in odds and ends of domain 
of extremely irregular shape, to which 
the title still rested in the government. 

Porto Rico is the only country in which 
a formal investigation of the status of 
the public lands has been made. This 
is due to the fact that Porto Rico is un- 
der civil administration, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, as soon as he was 
Siven authority, appointed special com- 
missioners to investigate the subject. 
These commissioners have found that the 
determination of the boundaries of pub- 
lic and private land is a vexatious prob- 
lem. They have stated that to arrive at 
any basis of operations a thorough sur- 
vey must be made of the entire island, all 
utles must be recorded, and the boun- 
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Camera of the Age 


marks a mighty stride in the art of picture 

making. Learn more about it at the deal- 
ers, or write for FREE booklet. 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL AND CAMERA CO. 


128 South Street, Rochester, 
New York. 
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Small working parts not enclosed, but accessible. Eco- 
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THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH CO., 179 Avenue 4, Bayonne City, N. J. 
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KORONA CAMERAS. 


Our automatic swing back is one of the 
most practical improvements ever used on 
a camera, and is only one of many new 
ideas KORONAS will show for the 
coming season. 

1902 Catalogues will tell the whole 

story,and are now ready for delivery. 

Six new designs, with numerous improvements. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 











It’s What You 


use of film. 


Wanted for Years 


Something that would convert yourNo. 3 FOLDING POCKET 
KODAK into a plate camera without the least interfering with the 
This idea has been successfully carried out in the 


new GOERZ PLATE ATTACHMENT 
So.constructed as to add very little weight or bulk to the outfit. 


For further information and circular address your dealer or 


Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, Room 33, 52 E. Union Square, New York 
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daries of land deeded and granted must 
be resurveyed and re-established. While 
Porto Rico is of proportionately small 
area, there being about 2,300,000 acres, 
it is populous, and intensely cultivated 
along the sea-coast. The interior or 
mountain district is comparatively sparse- 
ly settled, and the title to much of this 
land undoubtedly rests in the government, 
which also owns many town lots and 
tracts of land within the denser settled 
communities. 

A partial list of these public lands has 
been made, and they range from town lots 
of great value to mountain peaks appar- 
ently worthless for any purpose what- 
ever. In time the courts will be called 
upon to decide as to whether the distine- 
tion between “crown” property and 
“state” property will hold. If it does 
hold, the national government will own 
such town lots and military reservations 
as were owned by Spain, but the great 
body of the publie land will be owned by 
the people of Porto Rico as a community, 
in the same degree that Texas is supreme 
over her entire area, and the insular gov- 
ernment will have the power, as does the 
Texas Legislature, to make the land-laws, 
provide for surveys, establish titles; and 
dispose of this public property. 

Even with its more advanced form of 
government the situation in Hawaii. is 
also involved. Congress has been asked 
to extend the existing land-laws of the 
United States to the Hawaiian Islands, 
with such modifications as will suit local 
conditions. Much available public land in 
Hawaii, known as “ crown land,” has been 
leased in the past to sugar-planters for 


long terms of years. It is held by 
many familiar with the situation that 


these leases have seriously retarded the 
settlement and development of Hawaii. 
Many of these leases are now about to 
expire, and pressure is being brought to 
bear to effect their renewal. This move 
is opposed by a majority of the people, 
and it is doubtful whether public senti- 
ment will allow the big sugar-planters 
to continue in possession of arable land 
which, divided into forty-acre home- 
steads as provided by the proposed law, 
would result in a large increase in de- 
sirable population and a greater and 
much-needed agricultural development. 

In the Philippines the land situation is 
extremely complicated. There are over 
90,000,000 acres of land in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and while it is impossible 
to say with any accuracy how much of 
this land is owned privately, it is be 
lieved that at least fifty per cent. will 
come under the classification of public 
domain. It is yet to be determined 
whether the same question as to the na- 
tional or state ownership of these lands 
will arise in connection with the Philip- 
pines as has already risen in Porto 
Rico. The political and legal status ap- 
pears to be somewhat different in the 
two places, for the Philippines were not 
a Spanish province, as -was- Porto Rico, 
and this may eliminate the consideration 
of that clause of .the treaty, of ‘Paris re- 
lating to provincial land-ownership. 

The Philippine’ commission has -estab- 
lished an insular land bureau.. The duties 
of this bureau are not to encroach’ upon 
the bureau of mines or bureau of forestry, 
but it is to deal simply with the question 
of public domain and its disposal. It 
will take several years to complete a sur- 
vey and many years to determine with 
accuracy the legal ownership of all the 
land in the archipelago. Only about one- 
ninetieth of the land has been brought 
under cultivation. A land tax has been 
considered desirable in all the new pos- 
sessions, but one of the principal difficul- 
ties in the way of imposing such a tax 
is that of determining ownership. The 
fact that only a trifle over one per cent. 
of the area of the Philippines is under 
cultivation is a fair indication of the pos- 
sibilities of the future, for even Cuba, 
with all its great production of wealth, 
has less than three per cent. of its area 
under cultivation. 

The Taft commission reports that a 
very large percentage of the land in the 
Philippines-is owned or claimed by ~in- 
dividuals without any record of. title 
whatever. Many of these, the commission 
says, never had any title, and those who 
had them have generally lost them 
through the vicissitudes of war, the burn- 
ing of records, and the ravages of in- 
sects. The commission says further: “ It 
is difficult for would-be purchasers to ob- 
tain any certain evidence as to the valid- 
ity of titles, and loans upon real-estate 
security are very difficult to obtain be- 
cause of the uncertainty of titles and 
boundaries. Before there can be any large 
industrial development which depends 
upon certainty of tenure, a new system 
of accurate surveys, investigations, and 
registration of titles is indispensable. A 
system providing for these is in course 
of preparation.” 

The establishment of an insular land 
bureau has been. the first step in this 
tremendous task, and it is presumed this 
bureau will soon be authorized to make 
a survey of the Philippine Islands. What 
system of surveys will be adopted it is 
hard to say, though in all probability 
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the land-oflice at Washington would pre- 
fer the township and section plan, with 
such modifications as are made necessary 
by already established lines. The ex- 
pressed opinion of the Secretary of War. 
and others who have given this matter 
considerable attention, is that everything 
should be done to encourage the home- 
seeker, stimulate material development, 
and prevent the acquisition of large land- 
holdings by corporations or individuals. 
The important recommendation is also 
made that from the beginning all lum- 
bering and forestry work should be done 
under the authority of the forestry bu- 
reau and along well-known and scientific 
lines. 

In the case of this tropical public do- 
main the United States is given an op- 
portunity to start anew from the very 
beginning, and utilize to the fullest ex- 
tent. the experience gathered in the han- 
dling of the public lands of the United 
States. The adoption of something like 
the Torrens system of title transfers, 
wherein the United States government, af- 
ter full investigation, would guarantee 
undisturbed ownership, would be a sensi 
ble and advantageous move. .There has 
always been a strong public sentiment in 
favor of the adoption of this system in 
the United States, and it does prevail in 
a number of localities. The great diffi- 
culty here, however, is to combat the 
idea that it would interfere with estab- 
lished conditions. This objection would 
have no weight in a country where the 
beginning was to be made from chaos. 

Cuba is not included as actually among 
the new possessions of the United States, 
but a recent estimate shows that Ameri- 
cans are interested, even to-day, in Cuban 
industry to the amount of nearly $80,- 
000,000, hence this country, whether Cuba 
is finally annexed or not, is vastly inter- 
ested in the disposition of the Cuban 








lands. There are large tracts in Cuba 
which will come under the head of pub- 
lic domain. The island itself contains 
nearly 28,000,000 acres, with less than 
three per cent. under cultivation, and 
the possibilities of the future, with 
properly stimulated industry, are beyond 
prediction. Even’ on the little Isle of 
Pines there is such ample opportunity 
that many people, taking it for granted 
that this property will be declared as be- 
longing to the United States and not to 
Cuba, are besieging the government at 





Washington for the purpose of obtaining 
land privileges. 
Tutuila and Guam have not reached | 
the stage where the public-land question 
is of moment, though, in time, some plan | 
will have to be devised for the disposi- | 
tion of this land and the guaranteeing of 
titles. Whether the local government will | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


be allowed to administer this trust or 
whether a system of land-laws will be 
adopted for these islands by Congress is 
yet to be determined. Conditions are 
so different in these places from those 
where the land-office has had jurisdiction 
in the past that the problem is one which 
will require time and experience for so- 
lution. 

This whole matter of public lands in 
the new possessions is one which has 
been discussed at length and continuously 
since the acquisition of this territory by 
the United States. The lands involved 
lie in a tropical climate and are subject 
to wnique local conditions. That this 
tropical land would rapidly be utilized if 
opportunity was given private enterprise 
there is no question. Timber-lands would 
be purchased, agricultural resources would 
be developed, and a complete transforma- | 
tion would take place in the industrial | 
life as well as in the methods pursued. 
It is yet to be determined whether these 
lands. can be advantageously parcelled 
out to home-seekers or whether they must 
be sold subject only to such supervision 
as will prove to be necessary for the 
good of the country as a whole. Expe- 
rience has shown throughout the world 
that there never is any great rush of 
people from the temperate zones to the 
tropics. Men and money go thither, but 
only to develop and direct, not to labor 
with their hands. It is equally true that 
there never has been much of a movement 
of population from the tropical zones to 
those more temperate. Since immigration 
has been practically unrestricted from 
the Philippines, Cuba, and Porto Rico 
there has been no greater movement from 
those islands to the United States than 
under previous conditions. It is possible 
to imagine that hundreds of millions of 
dollars of American capital will in time 
find outlet in the development of the | 
tropical lands over which the United | 
States now has jurisdiction. This money 
will be expended by American agents, as- 
sisted by American superintendents, fore- 
men, and skilled mechanics, but there 
is no warrant in past history for any 
prophecy of an exodus of American work- 
ing-men and their families to populate 
and develop tropical area. American 
brains and money will stimulate and di- 











rect development, but the people already 
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Three-day Personally-Conducted Tour 
via Pennsylvania Railroad, 


The next Pennsylvania Railroad Personally- 
conducted Tour to Washington leaves Thurs- 
day, April 17. Rate, covering railroad trans- 
portation for the round trip, hotel accom- 
modations, and guides, $14.50 from New York, 
| $13.00 from Trenton, and $11.50 from Phila- 

Bath | delphia. These rates cover accommodations 
Luxury for two days at the Arlington, Normandie, 
is largely Riggs, or Ebbitt House. For accommodations 
a matter of at Regent, Metropolitan, or National Hotel, 
soap. More $2.50 less. Special side trip to Mt. Vernon. 
pleasure in your All tickets good for ten days, with special 
tub if you use hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 
a Skin soap. For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Facial Soap 


is for the complexion. You don’t in- 

sult the delicate tissues by using it. If 

theskin is good it preserves it, frees pores 
from impurities. If not, it gets at the cause 18 

ofthe trouble, removes it,puts theskin in pink v7: 

of condition. Youcan’t ask anymore of asoap. 

Sold by dealers. 25 cents. 
Trial size package 5 cents to pay postage. Address Dept.so 
THE ANDREW JERGENS C0, Sole Agents, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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FOR 25 YEARS 1902. 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 
THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send 
prepaid the most complete treatise on the subject of 
Cancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer you 
to persons whom we have successfully treated that 
were similarly afflicted. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Muss. 
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“The Pen That Fills Itself.’’ 





SIMPLY PRESS THIS & 





For a two-cent stamp we will send our interesting and instructive 
book, with valuable suggestions for correcting common errors in hand- 
writing; how to acquire vertical writing, model capitals, etc., fully describ- 
ing the pen that has revolutionized the fountain-pen business— 


Conklin’s Self-Filling Pen 


No dropper, no unscrewing of joints, no pulling of plugs, no soiling of 
fingers, no taking apart to clean, no overflowing or dropping ink, no jarring 
to start flow; will not roll off a sloping desk. Costs no more than ordinary 
fountain pens of equal grade. Regular pen, $3.00; large, $4.00; extra 
large, $5.00; prepaid anywhere; guaranteed. Use it 30 days; your money 
back if not perfectly satisfactory. 
Order Direct We are sure to fit the most particular hand, as we can match 
the fineness and flexibility of any steel pen you send us. 


The old way. The Conklin Pen Co., 641 Madison Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

















Steam and Sail Yachts, 
Row-boats and Canoes 


Our catalog gives truth in detail about the 
best boats built. Write for it to-day. Address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. COMPANY 
Box 17, Racine, Wis. 




















in these new possessions will necessarily 
be depended upon to furnish the actual 
labor. Congress cannot be too cireum- 
spect in the framing of laws for the dis- 
posing of the new tropical public domain, 
for upon the way in which this is done 
depends largely the fulfilment of prophe- 
cies of future industrial greatness. 





The Government Autograph 
Collection 


MONG the important works of  re- 
A clamation and preservation carried 
on in a remote corner of the Li- 
brary of Congress in Washington, usually 
inaccessible to the visitor at the gorgeous 
edifice, is that in the manuscript divi- 
sion, to which was referred a great mass 
of valuable documents when the library 
moved into its present building from its 
cramped and over-crowded quarters in the 
Capitol. At that time the manuscripts 
were rapidly going to decay in mildewed 
cellars. Now they are being conscien- 
tiously preserved by experts, intelligently 
classified, and conveniently indexed. 

The manuscripts cover a wide range of 
subjects, as one may naturally suppose. 
There are some 25,000 documents of great- 
er or less volume and importance in the 
collection. The more valuable of these, by 
reason of their nature or age, are inserted 
in specially prepared pasteboard leaves 
capable of being bound into volumes. They 
are being indexed in a copious way, which 
gives not only the name of author and 
subject, but, in the case of longer docu- 
ments, something of their contents, and 
even, in the more interesting instances, 
extracts from the text. One of the most 
interesting of these calendars is that re- 
lating to the Washington manuscripts, 
and still another is that which is de- 
scriptive of the John Paul Jones papers, 
which have been gathered into twelve 
volumes. 

Naturally, the historical manuscripts 
relate mostly to the colonial and Revolu- 
tionary periods in the country, notable 
in the collection being thirty-five volumes 
containing the proceedings of the commis- 
sion formed for inquiring into the losses, 
services, and claims of American loyalists 
during the Revolution. These ancient 
records came into the possession of the 
Smithsonian Institution some years ago 
in a roundabout way, having originally 
fallen into the hands of a British officer 
at Bermuda. Another interesting colonial 
documentary relic is the record of the Vir- 
ginia Company, covering the years from 
1619 to 1624. 

As might be supposed, there is a wealth 
of manuscript relating to New England 
history. These papers were bought by the 
government from Peter Foree, who was 
once the Mayor of Washington, and who 
left a valuable collection, to which he had 
given much time in gathering and no time 
at all in classification. 

The Washington papers are those to 
which the greatest interest attaches. They 
embrace all sorts of documents written by 
and to the first President, and include 
interesting reports received from the se- 
cret-service agents of the Revolution, and 
many letters written by Rochambeau, not 
only to Washington, but to his own offi- 
cers and the French minister of war. 

The Schooleraft papers embrace a large 
number of documents left by that early 
writer and ethnologist, who was once the 
secretary of Governor Lewis Cass. School- 
craft’s literary remains are of a copper- 
plate neatness, which was only possible 
and necessary in the days before the type- 
writer. He had what has since become 
a valuable habit of preserving all the let- 
ters he received, with the result that his 
estate was able to contribute much of 
permanent value in the way of auto- 
graphic record. : 

Then there are letter-books of Presi- 
dent Monroe kept while he was our min- 
ister at London, the letters and papers 
of Governor Lewis Cass, the papers of 
General John Sullivan, the letter-books of 
General Nathaniel Greene, and the papers 
of Colonel Ephraim Blaine, the commis- 
sary-general of the Revolutionary army, 
and a collection of bills, accounts, and in- 
ventories gathered in New England by Mr. 
Hallowell-Phillips, embracing the colonial 
period in that section. — 

It is the hope of those in charge of the 
manuscript division of the library that all 
the valuable manuscripts in the various 
departments in Washington and elsewhere 
in the country will eventually find their 
way to the Library of Congress, where 
there is the means of preserving them and 
where they should finally rest, beeause 
they are there best able to take care of 
them and to render them accessible to 
those most interested in such a collection. 
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The Administration 
and the Railroads 


HE view of the President and the 

T Attorney-General as to their atti- 

tude towards the railroads differs 
essentially from those of their critics. It 
is fair to the administration, and to the 
country, Whose interests are identical with 
the true interests of the companies, to set 
forth the administration's side of the case, 
not for the purpose of defending the wis- 
dom of the suit, but in order to indicate 
the motive for bringing it. 

The railroad interest is altogether too 
important to the general welfare to be 
trifled with. It is next in magnitude to 
the agricultural interest, which is the 
largest. Its sound prosperity ought to 
be the concern of all who are in au- 
thority with power to advance, retard, or 
harm it. At the same time, no one doubts 
the right and duty of the government to 
supervise it, for its service is public. 

Congress has enacted laws giving to the 
government certain powers which appar- 
ently cannot be exercised without bring- 
ing ‘on a conflict between the law of order 
and the law of nature. One of these laws 
is known as the.Sherman act, enacted for 
the purpose of preventing the operation of 
the law of combination and conservation 
of forces. The other is the Inter-State 
Commerce law, which is intended, so it is 
asserted, to prevent injustice and unfair- 
ness in rates, and especially discrimina- 
tions against individuals and communities 
in favor of competing individuals and 
rival communities. 

These laws are on the statute-book, and 
the administration contends that the 
President is bound to enforce them with- 
out fear or favor. He cannot decline to 
prosecute under them. He cannot make a 
law of Congress inoperative because he 
may favor its repeal or amendment. The 
Sherman Anti-Trust law, for example, has 
been invoked against the Northern Se- 
cyrities Company. This corporation was 
formed under the laws of New Jersey for 
the purpose of owning and operating the 
Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and, 
incidentally, the Chicago, and Quincy rail- 
way companies. Its capital stock is $400,- 
000,000, ‘‘ just sufficient,” so says the gov- 
ernment’s petition, “ when all issued, to 
represent and cover the exchange value of 
substantially the entire stock of the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacifie railway 
companies.” The subscribed capital of 
the holding company was but $30,000. A 
union between the two railways previously 
attempted had heen declared illegal by the 
Supreme Court, and the government con- 
tends that the Northern Securities Com- 
pany was a device for avoiding the effect 
of its decision; that the Northern Securi- 
ies Company did not purchase the stock 
of the two roads, but is formed merely to 
unite them, they remaining practically in 
the hands of the individual owners. It is 
also contended that if it be true that any 
device for putting an end to competition 
is illegal, this company’s purpose to con- 
tro] the two roads brings it within the 
forbidden limits. 

Believing this, the President and At- 
torney-General Knox say that they were 
bound to bring the question before the 
courts; that if the law works a hardship 
it should be modified or repealed by the 
legislative branch of the government; 
that the best way to secure the amend- 
ment of a bad law is to enforce it strictly. 
At any rate, the President has refused to 
stand between the law and the, railways, 
and has committed the matter to the 
courts. It may be that a decision in 
avor of the government will result in the 
necessity of bringing actions against every 
large combination of competing railways 
in the country, but this consequence will 
not follow if the court simply holds that 
the device of the Northern Securities 
Company is illegal. In that event no at- 
tack would necessarily be made except 
upon a kindred device. In brief, the gov- 
ernment declares that it is standing upon 
the law and for the law, and that if evil 
tesults follow, the responsibility must 
Test upon those who made the law. 

There is naturally some feeling aroused 
by the government's action, and there is 
not a general consent in the proposition 
that the Executive should be assiduous in 
seeking opportunities to enforce all laws. 
The answer made to this is, that the move- 
ment against the so-called merger in 
Minnesota was so strong that it could not 
be ignored, and that the President was 
forced to act, or deliberately say that the 
applicability of the Sherman act was not 
to he tested. Complaint has also been 
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Rare Opportunity 
is offered, through death of principal own- 


er, to purchase one of the oldest, largest 
and most profitable 


WHOLESALE WINE 


AND SPIRIT HOUSES 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


Doing a steadily increasing business of 
over half a million of dollars a year. Thor- 
oughly up-to-datein methodsand manage- 
ment.and owning very valuable Brands 
and Trade-marks, the opportunity is in- 
deed an exceptional one. 

If interested, address or call on 


~ HURRY & DUTTON, 
Attorneys at Law, 
76 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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WEEKLY 
Official Legal Wotices 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of March 18 
to 31, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears of assess- 
ments for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN: 

12TH WARD, SECTION 6. 97TH STREET 
FLAGGING, south side, froni Third Avenue to a 
point situated about 127 feet easterly therefrom. 
9TH STREET FLAGGING AND CURBING, 
north side, from First Avenue to the East River. 
EAST 101ST STREET FLAGGING AND CURB. 
ING, south side, between Second and Third Avenues. 
EAST 103D STREET FLAGGING AND CURB- 
ING, south side, between Second and Third Avenues. 
EAST 118TH STREET FENCING, in front of 


street Nos. 63 and 6 
12TH AMSTERDAM 











5. 

{ WARD, SECTION 7. 
AVENUE FLAGGING, east side, between 119th 
and 120th Streets. MORNINGSIDE AVENUE 
FLAGGING, at the southwest corner of West 117th 
Street and extending along Morningside Avenue 
about 105 feet and along West 117th Street about 
250 feet. WEST 97TH STREET FLAGGING 
in tront of street No. 122. 110TH STREET 
(CATHEDRAL PARKWAY) FENCING, begin- 
ning at a point situated about 96 feet westerly from 
Amsterdam Avenue and extending to a point situ- 
ated about 104 feet westerly therefrom. 115TH 
STREET FLAGGING, south side, between Broad- 
and_ Riverside Drive. 115TH STREET 
CING, north side, between St. Nicholas and 
Lenox Avenues. WEST 121ST STREET FLAG- 
GING, north side, from Morningside Avenue to a 
poe situated about 227 feet westerly therefrom. 
ST. NICHOLAS AVENUE FLAGGING, east 
side, between 137th and 139th Streets. ST. NICH- 
OLAS AVENUE FLAGGING, east side, between 
139th and 140th Streets. 

12T WARD, SECTION 8 AMSTERDAM 
AVENUE FLAGGING, west side, opposite street 
Nos. 2140 to 2154. AMSTERDAM AVENUE 
FENCING, west side, pet ween 174th and 1 d 
CURBING, east side, between 170th and 171st 
Streets. 

22D WARD, SECTION 4. WEST 65TH 
othe FENCING, in front of street Nos. 4 


and 6. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 17, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of March 
22 to April 4, 1902, of the confirmation by the Su- 
preme Court and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment 
for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
following-named ‘street, in the BOROUGH OF THE 
BRONX: 23D WARD, SECTION 10. EAST 
160TH STREET (formerly DENMAN PLACE) 
OPENING, from Cauldwell Avenue to Prospect 
Avenue. Confirmed Kebruary 10, 1902; entered 
March 20, 1902. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 21, 1902. 















ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of March 
21 to April 3, 1902, of the confirmation by the Su- 
reme Court and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Sollection of Assessments and Arrears of assessment 
for opening and acquiring title to the following- named 
street in the Borough of the Bronx: 

23D WARD, SECTIONS 9 AND 11. East 169th 
Street opening, from Boscobel Avenue to Jerome 
Avenue. Confirmed March 11, 1902; entered March 


19, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 20, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of March 31 
to April 12, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears of assessments 
for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF THE BRONX: 

23D WARD, SECTION 9. EAST 164TH 
STREET SEWER, from Woodycrest to Ogden 
Avenue; also, NELSON AVENUE SEWER, from 
East 164th Street to East 165th Street. 

23D WARD, SECTION 10. EAST 133D 
STREET SEWER, from Cypress Avenue to the 
street summit situated easterly therefrom. EAST 
156TH STREET SEWER, from Westchester 
Avenue to Forest Avenue. JACKSON AVENUE 
PAVING, from East 165th Street to East 166th 


Street. 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 176TH 
STREET BASINS, at the northeast and northwest 
corners of Bathgate Avenue; also, 173TH STREET 
BASIN, at the northeast corner of Burnside Avenue. 
EAST 176TH STREET BASINS, at the southeast 
and southwest corners of Townsend Avenue; north- 
east and southeast corners of Walton Avenue and the 
southeast corner of Morris Avenue. EAST 188TH 
STREET SEWER, between Beaumont and Arthur 
Avenues. PROSPECT AVENUE SEWER, from 
179th Street to 177th Street. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 29, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of March 31 
te April 12, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears of assessments for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF MANHATTAN: 
12TH WARD, SECTION 6 LEXINGTON 
AVENUE PAVING, at the intersection of 101st 
street. 

22D WARD, SECTION 4. ELEVENTH 
AVENUE SEWER ALTERATION AND IM.- 
PROVEMENT, east side, between 52d and 53d 
Streets. TWELFTH AVENUE SEWERS, east 
side, between 52d and 54th Streets, with curve at 53d 


Street. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 29, 1902. 
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MR. HERBERT and MISS EFFIE 
KELCEY SHANNON 
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We make everything, from a 16-ft. launch to a cruiser, an 
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handsomest, completest of its size, and a half to three-fourths 
mile faster per hour. Our FREE illustrated catalogue tells all 

about it—good winter reading. 
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EAU DE COLOGNE .HEGEMONIENNE Toilet water 


LADIES IN ALL CLIMATES 


CREME HUVE DE LA PROVIDENCE. 
SAPOCETI French fashionable soap: 


Face powder. 
Cream for the face. 


FLANELLE red Heéliotrope, blue Iris root. 
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Violette, Frangipane, Héliotrope, Verveine, Géranium. 
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defendants of the government's intention 
to bring suit. The government's answer 
to this is that the railroads are no more 
entitled than any other citizens to notice 
in advance; that, as a matter of fact, great 
care was taken to prevent the govern- 
ment’s action from producing any effect 
upon the stock-market. The market was 
depressed by the filing of the petition of 
Minnesota, and it was expected that if 
the court denied the prayer of the State, 
the subsequent rise of prices would be 
great and rapid. In order, therefore, to 
prevent a fall as a consequence of filing 
his petition, the Attorney-General gave 
notice of his intention before the decision 
in the Minnesota suit was rendered. 

What the administration wishes to have 
understood is that the filing of the peti- 
tion to restrain the consummation of the 
trade between the Northern Securities 
Company and the railways indicates 
nothing but the President's determination 
to enforce the law, and that it does not 
show approval of the law. In another 
direction the administration is desirous of 
securing legislation amendatory of the 
Inter-State Commerce law, so that pool- 
ing may be made legal, and rates left 
primarily to the determination of the rail- 
roads themselves, the determinations of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission be- 
ing reviewable by the courts, the orders ap- 
pealed from being suspended pending the 
hearing of the appeal. This is formulated 
in the Elkins bill, which, contrary to 
newspaper reports, is not antagonized by 
the government, but was submitted to, 
and is approved by, the Attorney-General, 
who believes thoroughly. as does the 
President, in defending and promoting the 
right of the railways to manage their own 
business, subject to public supervision that 
injustice may not be done by the strong 
to the weak. 





Some Filipino Ways 


HE Filipinos have no conception of 

I sacred music as distinguished from 

secular airs. All tunes are alike to 
them so far as that is concerned. 

Captain Francis Pierpont Siviter, of the 
Forty-first Volunteer Infantry, was sta- 
tioned at the town of Mexico, province of 
Luzon, where he was in charge of about 
10,000 square miles of territory. He says 
that when he went to Mexico the band 
that provided the music for the Catholic 
church was in the habit of playing 
* Aguinaldo’s March” at the most solemn 
portion of the church service. One day the 
captain’s interpreter said to the leader of 
the band, “ You'd better stop playing that 
insurrecto march, or el capitan will put 
you in the calaboose.” 

The musician inquired what sort of mu- 
sic would suit the captain, and the inter- 
preter supplied him with the music of 
the “ Star-spangled Banner.” Ever since 
then the strains of “ Oh, say, can you see?” 
rise daily in the church service. 

Some weeks ago a paper came into the 
possession of the American authorities, 
signed by captive soldiers, which purported 
to advise American troops to desert and 
join the insurrection, declaring that the 
Filipinos treated the Americans well and 
that the latter were contented. A paper 
something like this was passed around 
among the men of Lieutenant Gilmore’s 
party, captured at Baler, and sent into 
northern Luzon. This was a small party 
sent ashore from a naval vessel and cut 
off by a detachment of Filipinos. Some 
were murdered, one was buried alive, and 
the rest of the party were turned over to 
a Filipino officer with instruction to take 
them into a desolate place and kill them. 
He thought they were so near death that 
it was not worth while to kill them, but 
deserted them in the jungle. They were 
eventually rescued. 

Before they were finally condemned 

their captors compelled them to sign a 
document declaring that they were being 
well treated and had no reason to complain 
of their lot. 
« The men signed first, and then the pa- 
per was taken to Lieutenant Gilmore for 
his signature. He read it, and understood 
its purport, which is more than his men 
did, not being familiar with the language. 
Gilmore said it was all right, and that 
he would O. K. the men’s signature. This 
he did by writing the syllable “nit” af- 
ter each man’s name. The Filipinos 
thought that this was the American meth- 
od of giving official approbation, and they 
were highly delighted. When the paper 
reached civilization, which was a long 
time before the men were rescued, it was 
apparent that something was wrong. 

And yet some people decry the use of 
slang! 
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